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Utility of the Pass. March 7.— We reached Malai, about twelve miles above the 
The-ya-dan, at one, p. M. This is a large town and a police station, where all boats 
must stop and show their pass, if they have one, or if not, must pay from one to five 
rupees for each boat according to the size. Boats with paddy, however, are exempt 
from any tax. Opposite to Malai, on the east bank, is the old town of Tsaupen-nago, 
San-prago. It was once a large town of much importance. A large number of pago- 
das, mostly very small, and manifestly Shan works, are still to be seen. Sent our pass 
to the Myo-woon and Myo-oke, who sent back pleasant words and good wishes, and 
asked us to stop and spend the night ; but as we then had a good wind for the first 
time, we felt anxious to improve it; so we sent a Bible to the Myo-woon, a New 
Testament to the Myo-oke, and other books for court people, and with a promise to 
stop on our way down, passed on. 


Dialogue with Officials. — It was hard for some of the underlings to let our boat 
pass without a present from us. They said, “ We must see your boxes.” I said, “ No, 
not a box shall you open.” ‘ But it is our custom.” “ But it is my custom not to 
allow people to open my boxes, and my pass exempts me from such annoyances.” 
“ But you have got dahs (knives), and your pass says nothing about dahs; therefore 
we cannot allow you to pass with dahs.” ‘ But my pass says nothing about a hat, 
coats, shirts, shoes, pots, kettles, &c., therefore we cannot be allowed to pass with these 
things.” “QO, those things are not the same.” ‘“ Would you not like a few rupees ? ” 
“ Well, yes, if the teacher is pleased to give.” “ Well, teacher is not willing to give, 
and the royal pass says, ‘ You must not ask or take any present,’ so be off.” 

Met a young man here who lived for some time in Rangoon, and is employed as a 
writer here. He seemed very polite and respectful, and was ashamed of the greed of 
the other young man, who tried so hard to get money from us. But I rather enjoyed 
it. When we were ready to go, two of them stuck to the boat, thinking we would not 
dare to leave as long as they were in the boat, and two or three of my boatmen were 
afraid to lift an oar till they had said “ go.” So when I said “ go,” they hesitated ; but 
two or three of my men, who knew me better, started, and a sharp word started the 
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rest, and the two young custom-house officials had to save their dignity as best they 
could. 

I gave tracts to a good many boatmen, and spoke a while to the company about my 
boat. At Malai the river widens out again, and sand banks and islands appear as 
below the defile. Just above the town is a large island covered with tall grass and 
having a few trees. We passed to the east of it. The wind increased and blew 
almost a gale ; but as it was directly aft we carried our sail, taking in a little as the 
wind grew stronger. Dark found us at Zin-gyoung, a small village some eight miles 
above Malai. 


Occurrences by*the Way. March 8.— Sunday. The wind blew very hard all 
night, so I felt anxious. At three, A. M. called up the men; the wind was furious, 
and the waves striking our boat on the side, I feared it would be capsized. Soon 
the rain fell heavily, and the roof of my boat being very poor, my bed and all got very 
wet. At daylight the storm ceased, and at ten the sun came out and we had a fine 
day, with a strong wind from the south, so strong that boats could not well go down; 
so we had a number of boats lying by us all day, some from above Bahmo. We had 
many listeners who seemed interested. 

March 9.— We stopped a short time at a number of small villages. We have had 
Shway-o0-doung (gold egg mountain) in sight for four or five days. It can be seen in 
a clear sky from fifty to eighty miles. It is about ten miles east of the river. East of 
us, and distant from the river about twenty-five or thirty miles, is the Shan town of 
Mo-goak ; north of that, thirty miles, is Mo-meik, where the governor of Mya doung 
was killed by Shans and Ka Khyens in December last. We stopped for the night at 
Kyan-huyat; some timber and many bamboos are rafted into the river at this place. 
The town is not large, fifty or a hundred houses. The town was sacked by the Ka 
Khyens last year, and many of the people have removed to the other side of the river, 
as there are no Ka Khyens on the west side, as low down as this. 

The famous ruby mines are east of this place, thirty or forty miles, near Mo-goak. 
Below the defile we saw many geese and beautiful henzas, but they have visappeared. 
We still see many ducks and other birds ; peacocks are plentiful ; we often see them, 
but have not been able to get one. We have seen several deer, but could not get a 
shot at one. The jungle fowls are plentiful, and we have had one or two nearly every 
day. The river abounds with fish, some very good. There are hundreds of people 
engaged in fishing on the river. I was surprised to find so many large fish of the 
- porpoise kind; they were ever present, in large numbers and of large size. They 
looked to be often ten or twelve feet long, and head and body appearing much like an 
enormous great hoz. At no time were we out of sight of these great monsters during 
the day, or beyond the reach of the noise of their sniffing and snorting during the 
night. I should infer from the presence of these large fish in such great numbers, all 
the way to Bahmo and above Bahmo indeed, that the riyer must have a channel 
several feet deep. 

10. —- We get on slowly; the current is strong and the wind against us. We spent 
some time at Henthaman. Saw the Myo-oke and Thugyee; gave Testaments and 
~ books, and sent a New Testament to a Myo-oke, twenty miles inland. ‘The people 
all seem very kind, and we are often asked to stay longer. 

Henthaman was formerly on the east bank of the river; but last year the Ka 
Khyens plundered and burned the town, and now all the people live on the west side. 
The Ka Khyens are afraid of water, and would not cross the river. We are still in 
full sight of Shway-oo-doung. This is, I think, the sixth day we bave had this beau- 
tiful and grand mountain in sight. 


Theory of the “Paramats.” 11.— We spent last night at a pleasant village, a few 
miles above Henthaman ; the people seemed interested and glad to hear. They as- 
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sented to all that was said about God, and the sinfulness of man, and the necessity of a 


Saviour. They all seemed to admit that idols are nothing, and ought not to be wor- 
shipped. Here were some of the “ Paramat ” sect, who worship the “ divine wisdom.” 
Back of idols, back of Gaudama, back of all things seen or known, is “ divine wis- 
doth,” which they worship. If they bow before the idols of Gaudama, it is that they 
may use them as people with weak eyes use spectacles. Gaudama attained vast 
measures of infinite wisdom. He is the most suitable being, or, if he is no longer a 
being, his name is the most suitable to be made the channel through which our hom- 
age shall flow to the “ divine wisdom.” 

There are many, both in upper and in lower Burmah, called Paramats. They differ 
widely among themselves. They are men who think, at least a little, and their think- 
ing has resulted in convincing them that Buddhism, strict and proper, is a broad road 
of folly and absurdity. To get out of this broad way, they have dodged into the first 
nook or alley that seemed a refuge, and having made one shift, they feel inclined to 
stand by it until they see something better; but as they depend on their own mental 
resources for guidance, they are not likely to find anything better. Their present 
resting-place is all the more dear to them, as being their own work. All further 
efforts are more likely to be directed to hide its laws and disguise its deformity, than 
to seek for truth. . 


Ruins of Pagan. — We passed Tagoung and Old Pagan to-day about noon, after 
stopping for some time at the town on the west side. ‘ Tagoung is now a small town of 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty houses. Many of the people, fearing the Ka Khyens, 
have crossed to the other side. A large sand bank has formed in front of the town, 
so that it is not convenient for boats to make Tagoung a stopping place. We stopped 
for the night at a large village on a sand bank in the middle of theriver. The people 
will go to the main-land when the rains come on. Some are engaged in fishing, and 
some in rafting bamboos and cheap jungle wood to Mandelay and other large towns 
below. A large company listened well; all wanted books. Shway-oo-doung was in 
full sight this morning ; but at noon his side was obscured by mist; only his peak was 
visible. East of Tagoung is a sacred mountain of fine dimensions, called Tagoung- 
Toung-dau. It is the dwelling-place of the guardian nat of the old royal city, Ta- 
goung, or the still older city Pagan. No nat could desire a more commanding position 
from which to overlook his royal charge. From the present dimensions of the city, I 
should think he will have but little todo. The people here have their Pwais and 
Poongyee hyaus, as they do all over Burmah, Shanland, and Yo-da-yah. 

On our way down we spent three or four hours at Tagoung, and on the ground of 
the old city of Pagan. There jis almost nothing there now of old Pagan above 
ground. The location is high and beautiful, and the piles of brick are too much like 
mounds of earth to give any clue to the character of the buildings they once formed. 
We gave a Bible to the governor and a Testament to the Myo-oke, but our tracts 
were spent. With Pagan below Ava fresh in mind, I felt anxious to see something 
here worth noticing, and I did —a beautiful jungle with fine, large trees, growing 
where once the royal palace of Pagan stood, perhaps. 

12.— The men worked very hard to-day. We were in many dangerous places, 
the ,banks falling in with trees ; this is owing to the rise in the river; the current is 
very strong and large bodies of flood-wood are coming down. We made only about 
ten miles. The river is very broad, and full of islands and sand banks, and we have 
had to cross and re-cross. It was dark before we got to a place to stop for the night. 
We are only about half way, as the Burmans reckon. There is an old road along the 
bank of the river, and Burmese mile posts. The Burmans tell me there are one hun- 
dred and thirty dings. That would make it two hundred and eighty or two hundred 
and ninety miles from Ava to Bahmo. 
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Ka Khyens and Kadoos. 18.-- We arrived at Tee Gying about eleven, A. M.,a 
fine active village of about a hundred houses, on the west bank, and having a good 
deal of inland trade. I saw Shans and Kadoos in considerable numbers. I asked the 
Kadoos many questions. One young woman of sixteen or eighteen could read Bur- 
mese, and talked Burmese and Shan as well as her own language. I gave her a copy 
of the “ Life of Christ.” She had a fine intellectual face and forehead. She was for- 
ward and inquisitive, without appearing immodest or bold. A mind not made for 
quick, active thought would not have prompted the questions she asked. I have 
heard the Kadoos spoken of as if they were of kin to the Ka Khyens. I should not 
suspect that to be the case. I met the Kadoos daily; they are to be found in all the 
villages about the lower defile ; they appear as friendly, familiar, and confiding as the 
Burmese. They speak the Burmese well. They were very free to ask and answer 
questions. The Ka Khyens appeared shy, suspicious, and sulky. I met parties of the 
Ka Khyens quite frequently, but never could get them into conversation. Nor is 
there anything in the complexion, features, dress, character, or manner of life of the 
Kadoos that would connect them with the Ka Khyens as a kindred tribe. Of the 
language I cannot speak; but 1 am sure the Kadoos claim no affinity with the Ka 
Khyens, and I feel sure also that the Burmese do not regard them as kindred tribes. 
There are three classes of dialects of the Kadoos, namely, Shan Kadoo, Zin Kadoo, 
and Yaw Kadoo; names taken from other races near, or among whom they dwell. 
The Shan Kadoos are quite numerous along the river and inland from it, from Malai 
to Wing maw, ten days above Bahmo. But there are more Burmese than Kadoos, 
and more Shans than Burmese in this same region. The Zins, I never heard of till 
now. ‘They are a tribe having a language of their own, occupying the middle and 
upper part of the Chindwin river, and on the west side. The Zin Kadoos are in 
that region. 

The Yaws also live west of the Chindwin, but lower down, about the mouth. I 
have met with the Yaws in Burmah proper, and in Shanland; but in almost every 
case, I should have taken them to be Burmans of the better build and type. So far 
as I know, the Yaws speak only the Burmese language, as do also the Danoos of Shan- 
and. Their worship, customs, and habits are at one with those of the Burmese. 
The Kadoos have a language of their own, but all I heard speak, use the Burmese. 
Some could read the Burmese, and were delighted to get books. Some said they 
could not speak their own language much, having lived mostly among the Burmans, 
But the inland Kadoo villages speak their own tongue. They dress, as I saw them, 
like the Burmese, and the men tattoo. They are also Buddhists. As a race, so far 
as I saw them, they resemble the Sgau Karens. 

The people at Tee Gying seemed active in trade. A fine country and thriving 
towns lie in, west of the river. The bazaar was full of silk and cotton goods, such as 
natives use. They have had heavy rains above, and the river has risen seven feet 
and fallen again. We stopped for the night at Kyouk Mau, five miles above Tee 
Gying. 


A Sovereign Remedy — Careless Hearers. 14.— We passed the mouth of the 
Shwaylee river about three, p. mM. Gave books to the people below in considerable 
numbers. Had a long talk with a Poongyee, who lives at Momeik. He spoke ofthe 
governor’s death at that place as the result of treachery on the part of the Tsaubwa. 
The cause of his death, I am assured by. many, both Shans and Burmans, was his 
oppression, and extortion of money. The people bore it till they could endure it no 
longer, and resorted to their sovereign remedy, the dah. This governor also had 
charge of Myadoung and Tee Gying, and spent a part of his time at these places. The 
river is large and very pretty. No mountains are now visible on the east, but on the 
west they are in sight. Some fine teak timber is lying below the mouth of the 
Shwaylee river, and large quantities of bamboos. We stopped for the night at 
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Kyouk bong, — not a nice place to spend the Sabbath. The people show the least 
respect of any I have met on the river. The river has been very pleasant; the vil- 
looked cheerful, and the people all seemed pleased to get books and listen, ex- 
cept at this place to-night. One only listened; all the rest went away with signs of 
disapprobation, and one said as he left, “ He talks like a fool, who wants to hear 
him?” The weather is cool and pleasant, a little wind from the north. It is four- 
teen days since we left Mandelay. I can speak with a thankful heart of God’s goodness 
and mercy to us. He has given us health and strength, and shielded us from harm. 
From what I hear, the population inland is very sparse, opposite the place where 
we now are, especially on the west side of the river. On the east are Shans, Patoungs, 
and Ka Khyens. The Burmans live mostly along the river, and some in the large 
inland towns. But this vast region is almost a wilderness, —a country as fine by 
nature as almost any in Europe, uninhabited. 


The Ka Khyens — Their Fear of Water. 15.— We spent the Sabbath among the 
people of three villages. We found some good listeners, and nearly all were glad to 
get books. Where we spent the night, we had nearly all the men, women, and 
children of the town to see and hear us. Curiosity was the moving feeling, no doubt. 
The people are very ignorant, but seemed kind and friendly. Most of the men say 
they can read; if so, why is it that they are ignorant? The answer is, they have no 
books, and no papers to read, no lectures on history, geography, science, and art; in 
fact, no sources of knowledge and information are open to them. They learn to read 
in the kyoungs, where they are placed and kept for a time while boys, as a religious 
duty on the part of their parents, But in most cases the practice of reading is aban- 
doned as soon as they leave the kyoung. The people just along here, as we meet 
them, are mostly Burmese, but a large sprinkling of Shans and less of Kadoos. The 
villages along here are on the west bank, though the country on the east looks par- 
ticularly fine, and would, I should say, entice cultivators ; but fear of the Ka Khyens 
repels the Burmese and all the more timid races. It is remarkable how a few of these 
wild people keep ten or twenty times their number of Burmese in constant terror. 
And yet it is not strange, when we consider the character ascribed to the Ka Khyens. 
It is said they do not fear at all those dangers and liabilities that dacoits, robbers, and 
murderers are exposed to. They fear sickness, and disease, and death, if it result 
from these; but death from the arrow, spear, or bullet, they do not fear. Death in 
this form they seem to court, and often engage in desperate enterprises, and provoke 
quarrels to this end. They are said to have a wonderful dread of water, and do not 
live near large streams, or use boats except in rare cases, and they do not dare to 
live on low land, lest they should be submerged. They live among the mountains, 
and build their villages near the highest peak; so that in case the great rain should 
come and destroy all the people of the low lands, they might still be safe on the moun- 
tain tops till the floods subside. 


Confidence in Nat Worship. —'They make feasts to nats in case of sickness, 
death, or calamity of any kind, and also at weddings, births, etc. On these occasions 
animals of some kind are killed, a buffalo, bullock, pigs, fowls, ete. None of them, it 
is said, have become the followers of Gaudama’s religion, — a fact, the Burmans think, 
quite sufficient to account for their savage nature and barbarity. The fear of nats, 
and the custom of observing ceremonies and making feasts to appease their anger, 
and doing something to enlist their influence and good offices, is common to all the 
races of Burmah, so far as I know, the Talings, Karens, Toungthoos, Shans, Khyens, 
Yaws, Danoos, Ka Khyens, and Burmese. In the late rebellion, when the king of Bur- 
mah was quaking on his tottering throne, his last resort was a Royal Proclamation to 
all the nats of earth, of the jungle, mountains, water, and air, and of the sixteen 
celestial nat countries, or as many as there be. This Proclamation was of the highest 
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style of Burmese grandiloquence, and immensely flattering to the whole nat tribe, as 
no doubt it should be. 

It was paraded with great pomp through the city, and read aloud where as many 
people as possible, as well as nats, could hear it. It was then taken to the river, 
followed by thousands of people, and all kinds of music, and read aloud before the 
soldiers and assembled war boats. The result was, of course, that the rebellion was 
soon quelled. Whether Buddhism proper inculcates nat worship or not, the mass of 
Buddhists in Burmah do in one way or another manifest fear and regard for these 
real or imaginary beings. In my opinion, nat worship was the marked feature of the 
religion of all these tribes, before they embraced Buddhism, and it cleaves to them 
st. 


The Gospel in a New Place. 16.— We spent a good part of the day at Katha. 
This is a large town, of from 300 to 500 houses; one man told me, 1,000. I talked to a 
large concourse of people, a street full, under two large trees, till I was very tired. 
They listened well, and heard things that astonished them. O that the Holy Spirit 
would give light and life to their souls. I gave three New Testaments and ten of the 
“ Life of Christ.” Sent a New Testament to the Myo-oke; the governor was away, in 
the northern part of his province. We are obliged to give very sparingly of our 
books. If we should give a book or tract to every man that asks, all would be gone at 
this place. The people seem very interesting and interested. They have never seen 
a preacher of the Gospel, nor heard the truth of their own religion called in question. 
They seem unused to think, and their wits have not been sharpened to find out argu- 
ments to uphold their religion, as they have below. We were glad to spend two 
nights and one day (Sabbath) at this large town on our way down. We saw many 
people from the interior towns, Shans and Kadoos. We had a good time to talk to 
the people, and were very busy all day; very sorry we had not a large supply of 
tracts; the demand was very great and we had only a few left, reserved for a few 
large places below, not visited on our voyage. 


An Albino — Hairy Family.— All this northern region has a larger Shan than 
Burmese population, I am inclined to think. Most of the Shans speak Burmese, and 
some read it well, that is, those we meet and speak with. But the mass of the people 
at home, I am told, speak only Shan. The Thuggee here is a boy of only twenty, has 
no manners or politeness; has a pretty wife and one child, a year and seven months old. 
The young people about him are very rude. I saw here an Albino, a young man of 
twenty-one. His parents are pure Burmans and as dark as the ordinary lot, and so too 
his brothers, but he is very light in skin, hair, and eyes. It is a wonder the king does 
not have him about the palace. He would not be so great a curiosity as the “ hairy 
family ” that the king makes so much of; but still a real Albino is a rare sight. But 
the hairy family of Mandelay is certainly a wonderful sight. Mah Pong, the mother, 
is forty-three years old; Moung Kiah, the eldest son, is twenty; Moung Saih is 
eleven; Mah Nee, the daughter, is six. The oldest son has a face like any Burman 
boy; the others that I have named are covered with hair, and do not look like human 
beings, that is, in their faces. Moung Saih, the second son, has a thick long mass of 
ugly, yellowish hair, — ears, nose, and the whole face completely covered. So too it is 
with the mother ; the thick heavy locks that fall from her ears are full six inches long. 
The little daughter, Ma Nee, will be evén more hairy than the mother, I presume, for 
her back is thickly covered with hair. The husband and father was not hairy; he 
died some six months ago. 


Idolatry Flourishing. — Katha is one of the largest and most active towns on the river. 
Its inland trade is large. The population, in west from Katha, is from all accounts 
considerable. A number of large towns were mentioned lying inland, having Myo 
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Woons, and I saw companies of people from the Chindwin river, ten days from Katha. 
They told us the country was settled all the way through from Katha to that river, 
the road good, and villages and cultivated fields all along. Some Burmans, but more 
Kadoos and Shans. Katha has long been and is now a place of importance and in- 
fluence, owing to the large inland trade. It has many pagodas, and kyoungs, and idols, 
some very imposing. Some of the old kyoungs were magnificent in their day, very 
large, of the finest teak, without stint of quantity, graceful in their proportions and 
elaborately carved. These buildings have long outlived their founders. Their glory 
fades as age and decay creeps on. But religious zeal seems fresh and vigorous, and 
new kyoungs and pagodas are going up, and priests are numerous, and new and beau- 
tiful images of Gaudama in alabaster and richly gilded abounded. I spent an hour 
or so at the young Thuggee’s house by invitation to preach, but did not get their atten- 
tion; nearly all were young and thoughtless, and so ignorant that they did not seem 
to know Gaudama from Christ. 

17.— We are getting on slowly, and will not, I fear, get to Bahmo this week ; but 
we spend too little time at the villages, as it is. Killed three large birds. We stopped 
for the night at Modah, thirteen Burmese miles to Shwaygoo. Moung Pyu did all 
the preaching at this village. A large crowd on the bank listened pretty well. I 
intended to step in, but saw no opening, and so let Moung Pyu go on all the evening ; 
he did well. 

18. — We are getting on slowly to-day also, notwithstanding we have not stopped 
except to eat. The current is strong and we have no wind to help us ; only part of 
one day have we had a wind to help us since we started. The weather is warm, sky 
cloudy and looks like rain. We have seen no villages to-day, to speak of. We ar- 
rived at the little fishing village called Myenthah, after dark. They tell us we have 
come eight Burmese miles to-day. Killed a large bird at dark, called joljah. This 
bird I saw in the Shan states ; its flesh is good. This one made us all, seven of us, 
two good meals the next day. 


Reception by a Governor. 19.— We arrived at Shwaygoo at one, P. M., and re- 
mained till four. This is a large town, about the size of Katha, though it has less 
business, I should think. There are many boats along the town, more than at Katha, ° 
and the location of the town is very pretty. There are fine kyoungs and pagodas at both 
ends of the town, kept in good order, and new ones are being built. The governor’s 
house is large and substantial, and the people about were very orderly and respectful. 
The governor was the most affable and friendly-appearing of any I met on our way to 
Bahmo. I did not see him on our way up, but according to promise made him a visit 
on returning. He sent his clerk to our boat on our arrival, to convey his compliments. 
On entering his house the “‘ shoe question,” for wonder and variety, did not arise. He 
had me sit close by him on a seat or rug as good as his own. He ordered water, fruit, 
cigars, and tea. He asked many questions and appeared very intelligent. On my in- 
troducing the subject of religion, he facetiously said, “I must beg to refer you to my 
head Poongyee on all matters of religion.” He accepted, however, a Bible and some 
other books, and asked for writing-paper and medicine. He sent a liberal present of 
rice and fish to our boat. He listened to a statement, showing the difference between 
Gaudama’s religion and Christ’s, and promised to read the Bible if he had time. We 
preached and gave books to large congregations, both going and returning, at this 
place. This Myo Woon or governor, lives most of the time at Katha, which is about 
the centre of his district. He gave us an order to present to each head man, to send a 
strong guard for our protection through the “defile,” as he said he was afraid we 
might meet with trouble if allowed to go alone. The Ka Khyens, of course, were the 
great bugbear. 


Gold abounding Island. — Shwaygoo is on the east bank of the river. The island 
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just opposite this town is a very noted one in a religious point of view. It is a pleas- 
ant island, covered with trees in places, with one or more Poongyee establishments, 
I saw one middling-sized pagoda, a few still smaller, and a very large number — 
several hundreds, and perhaps one or two thousands — very small pagodas, ranging 
from six to twenty-five or thirty feet in height. Not long before, a great religious 
festival had been held on the island, and hundreds of tents were still standing on the 
sand bank. Noone can doubt that all the religious works on the island are purely 
Shan. It is Ming King to a T, and is unlike Burmah. Shway Bau Kwyn is the 
name of this spot ; “ gold-appearing or gold-abounding island.” The river scenery, 
for some distance below Shwaygoo, is exceedingly lovely, assuming more “ force of 
character ;” it is beautiful and striking along by Shwaygoo and Shway Bau-Kwyn, 
rising more and more to the occasion; it is, as you enter the defile, without being less 
lovely and beautiful, bold and grand in places. It reaches the undoubtedly majestic, 
though richer than ever in the charms of graceful varying shape, and gayer than 
ever with bright colors, deep, dark green, and gorgeous yellow, with a grayish red, 


blue, and white. We stopped for the night at a small village near the defile, the 
people all anxious to hear. 


An Eagle’s Breakfast. —I must now tell another fish story. This morning, while 
the men stopped for breakfast, we observed a number of huge porpoises coming in 
near shore, just above us. They were snuffing and snorting, and lashing the water 
with their tails at a fearful rate. We soon saw that between this phalanx of finny, 
hog-nosed monsters and the shore, was a large shoal of fish. The porpoises were on 
the line of a half circle, and they closed up with a rush, driving the poor fish clear to 
the shore. It was the work of a few seconds. I saw scores of these fish darting out 
of the water, several feet into the air; some fell on the shore clear of the water; but 
on came the porpoises, with hoarse shouts and growls and grunts, and by their im- 
mense strength and violent motion converting the water into foam. Just at that mo- 
ment, when we lcoked with breathless interest on the grand scramble for life between 
fish and fish, a magnificent eagle that we had not observed till that moment, swooped 
to the water’s edge, and instantly rose again bearing a shining fish nearly three feet 
long. While the glutted porpoises went rolling and tumbling back into deep water, 
the eagle proudly bore his morning meal to the summit of a neighboring mountain. 


The Prisoner Escaped. — We often got a nice duck or two, by the help of the gun. 
I shot into a flock on land, on Shway Bau Kwyn, just at dark, and hurt the tip of the 
wing of one, so that he could not fly. He was a perfect beauty. I never saw his superior 
for splendid plumage. My Karen boy said, “ Teacher, you must carry this home for 
Henry and Linnie.” After a day or two he began to eat rice nicely, and seemed 
tame and quite contented. We carried him to Bahmo, and two days above, and 
had him with us about fifteen days. On the way down, just at the very place where 
we captured him, he made a desperate struggle, forced off a slat from his box, and on 
jeyful wing was free again. His wing had perfectly recovered, and while he, encir- 
cled by his numerous relatives, was quacking his strange adventure and heroic escape, 
we had to comfort ourselves with “sour grape” philosophy, and for the moment, (80 
hard were we pushed,) we were obliged to borrow a little scrap from the spiritual 
creed of our neighbors, “ We shall not fail of Nigban, for having taken the duck’s 
life!” or “even fall under punishment for having kidnapped and carried him away 
from home and friends into a far country!” So farewell, Mr. Duck. But you were 


very beautiful, and Henry and Linnie and Mary will feel sorry when we tell them how 
you got away from us. 


How the King obtains Merit.— The king of Burmah employs men to trap and 
bring birds from the forests to the palace, that he may obtain merit by setting them 
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free. Captain Sladen saw a large number of parrots brought to the palace one morn- 
ing in baskets, for that purpose. A few had died from injuries, and others were 
badly hurt; families and nests had been broken up, young birds left to starve ; great 
suffering and many deaths caused by catching these birds, in order that the king may 
get merit by releasing them. One can’t well see why the merit would not be as great 
and sure, to let them alone; let them be free and happy with their little ones as they 
were. 


Fine Scenery. 20.— We entered the defile early, and were nearly all day in get- 
ting through, though the distance, I suppose, is not more than ten or twelve miles. 
The scenery for several miles is fine, indeed from beginning to end is delightful ; at 
points, bold and grand. The river is narrow and deep, and the current sluggish. 
The banks rise abruptly, and in places terminate in mountains, which are covered 
with deep rich foliage of varied hues, clear to their cloud-crowned peaks. There are 
a number of small villages along the defile, snugly nestling in cozy little nooks. The 
upper end of the gorge is a splendid piece of rocky magnificence, with a great number 
and variety of touches from Nature’s cunning fingers, that make the views as lively 
and pleasing as they are bold and imposing. The people whom we have seen to-day 
are mostly Shans; so I find it hard to feel that in going to Bahmo, I am going away 
from the Shans, as Captain Sladen informed us would be the case. We expected to 
reach Koung toung Myou, by night, but fell short some three or four miles. The order 
of the Shwaygoo governor to the head men, to guard us all the way to Koung toung, 
hindered us a good deal, because we had to stop as many as six times, and had to wait 
for the guards to get ready. We arrived at Singyan, at the north end of the defile, 
sun an hour high, and were told we had better stop for the night ; but I, knowing Koung 
toung must be near, insisted on going ahead ; the guards were not ready and I would 
not wait. We found the current very swift ; it took us about two hours to go less than a 
mile. Darkness overtook us at this point, nearly a mile from any village or house, and 
not even a boat in sight. We had had three or four armed men with us all day, but now 
that night had set in, we were left alone in our glory. At the village below we saw some 
Ka Khyens, and one eyed us very closely. Just at dark a company of these mountain 
dreadfuls came along and stopped and looked at us; but, strange to say, they did not 
eat us, nor much trouble our sleep. Shot a beautiful bird, “ yeit,” pheasant, but un- 
like anything I have seen, a beautiful glossy black, with a fiery comb, and bright 
velvety red feathers above his neck. This fowl would be well worth domesticating for 
its rare beauty. 

21.— We found the current very strong and it was ten, A. M. before we got to 


Koung toung Myou. When we arrived, we found only a small village instead of a’ 


large town or city, as I had been led from the map to suppose. It was a large town, 
probably, twenty years ago. Old kyoungs and pagodas indicate a respectable town in 
the past. The people of the village tell us that twenty-five years ago a Myo Woon 
dwelt there; at his death the district was added to the Shwaygoo district, and the 
town declined and went to ruins. A little above Koung toung, on the west side of the 
river, was a middling-sized village, where we stopped for an hour or so. A Pway was 
in progress; the people seemed to be nearly all Shans in all the villages we stopped at. 
But we saw companies of Ka Khyens, I may say wherever we stopped above the second 
defile. About three, p.M., we passed a large village called Yuathit, on the east bank ; 
here too was a Pway, and many boats crowded the shore fora mile. The river above 
the defile is very large and full of sand banks, and islands, and channels. The river 
was rising, indicating heavy rain above. As we were intending, if possible, to spend 
our next Sabbath in Bahmo, we made but few stops and worked hard all day. We 
spent the night on an island, three or four miles below Bahmo ; the people are all Shans, 
but speak Burmese. 
22. Sunday. — We arrived at the city of Bahmo at about eight, a. M. 

(To be continued.] 
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LETTERS FROM THE MISSIONS. 


BURMAH. 
 SMission to Burmans, 

LerrerR Mr. E. QO. STEvENs. 

Going to the Association. Prome, 
March 18, 1869. —TI started from Prome 
with the sun half an hour high on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 13, and overtook before nine 
o'clock, my cart and the native assistants, 
at a zayat in Shway doung. I was ac- 
companied by Oo Khong, pastor of the 
Prome church, and by four delegates to 
the Burmese Association, which met this 
year in Thongzai, namely, two Burmans, 
Ko Hmong, the preacher, and his wife’s 
uncle who drove the cart, and two Khyens, 
Moung Kyo and Moung Oung Men, who 
receive their support from the Burmah 
Baptist Missionary Convention. Think- 
ing we should have plenty of time to reach 
our ultimate destination before the full of 
the moon, I determined to spend the first 
Lord’s day at Enma. 

In no year when I have been making 
my annual visit to Enma, has more been 
done in the way of preaching to casual 
listeners by the way. A number declared 
that the word preached was very good to 
hear, and some begged for tracts. Yet in 
the review of the day, I could call to 
mind not a single instance of one who ap- 
peared to receive the truth into a good 
and honest heart. 


Labors and grateful Returns. ‘The day 
after my arrival at the Enma chapel in 
Khyoung-gan, at sunrise of the 15th, I 
conducted a meeting at the Karen village 
of Taling-gong. The striking of the brass 
triangle was the signal for the assembling 
of the Christians, four or five Karen fe- 
males, at the house of Moung Thway Nee. 
While I was speaking, a dozen more 
women and children and one heathen 
man came in. The women do not under- 
stand Burmese very well; yet as a similar 
service conducted by myself there last 
year resulted by the blessing of God in 
leading two of them, who had long been 
wavering, to take a decided stand for 
Christ, I hope some good was accomplished 
at this time also. Soon after the com- 


pany broke up, the women came back, 
bringing tokens of their good-will, so that 
on our return to the chapel, we were well 
loaded down with rice, eggs, and plan- 
tains, given as freely, it would seem, by 
the heathen relatives of the Christians, as 
by the Christians themselves. 


Ancient Tombs. Immediately after 
worship on the morning of the 16th, Ko 
Tsau-hpoo, the deacon, guided me to see 
the ruins of one of the three brick mounds 
in that vicinity, erected by the ancient 
Pyoos over the ashes of their dead. Moung 
Kyo informs me that fifteen or twenty 
miles northeast of Prome, he has found 
them entire, and that on one occasion he 
himself dug through the bricks in hope 
of finding treasure. But there proved to 
be nothing at all inside, save a circle of 
earthen pots, each with a cover, which, on 
being removed, disclosed only bones. 
These at the slightest touch crumbled to 
ashes. It is said, that the Burman name 
for Prome, Pyee, is derived from this peo- 
ple, who founded the city. In process of 
time they appear to have become assim- 
ilated with their Taling and Burmese con- 
querors, and their language to have be- 
come completely lost. 

On my way back to my pleasant room 
in the chapel, I met a Karen who mani- 
fested an interest in listening to the sound 
of the gospel, such as I have never before 
observed in an Enma heathen Karen 
man. Among the Karens in a village 
just east of the chapel too, I found a man 
whose mind had seemed at last to wake up 
to the importance of the message of salva- 
tion through Christ. All spoke of brother 
Smith’s visit among them as a great event. 
They had never before seen a white 
teacher able to speak their own language; 
his pronunciation was so accurate, they 
could understand him perfectly, etc. 


Baptism — Difficulties Conquered. Sun- 
day, Jan. 17, at about eight in the morn- 
ing, Myat-thoo and Tha-oung, sons of En- 
ma Burmese Christians, were baptized 
near the village of Shway-dau. I can easily 
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imagine a pedo-baptist Professor of The 1- 
ogy, a century hence, after personally vis- 
iting the locality, proving(?) that the rite 
of baptism in this instance must have been 
administered by pouring or sprinkling, 
for the following reasons. 

1. Water is so scarce in this part of 
the plain in the month of January, that 
the administration of the rite by immer- 
sion would have been impossible. 

2. There is no road from Khyoung-gan 
to the place of baptism; and it is incred- 
ible to suppose, that the natives would go 
barefoot over the rough rice fields, often 
at this season of the year infested with 
deadly serpents, to so great a distance, 
when sufficient water for affusion could 
easily be obtained within the chapel yard. 

8. In the cold season the mud in the 
hollows where any water may chance to 
remain after the close of the rains, is too 
deep to admit of the suitable administra- 
tion of the ordinance by immersion. 

But where there is a will there is a 
way, in point of fact. The young can- 
didates led the way, their nimble feet fol- 
lowing as nearly as possible a straight line 
through the brush and across the fields 
to the water side. By a little pains-tak- 
ing, the administrator discovered a good 
bottom. The lads knelt in the water, 
placing their hands to their foreheads in 
the attitude of worship. Ko Shway Ngyo 
then bending over them, one after the 
other, baptized them in the likeness of the 
Saviour’s burial, and raised them in the 
likeness of His resurrection. And all 
seemed to be done decently and in order. 
In the afternoon, the Enma church cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper. 

The next day, we set out to traverse the 
Myanoung district from north to south, 
by the road which follows the general 
course of the east bank of the Irrawadi. 
We were joined by the Enma pastor 
and deacon, delegates to the Association. 
Ko Kyouk-khai, a Burman rather past 
the meridian of life, occupied us all the 
evening of that day with earnest inquiries 
with regard to difficult points in the tracts 
he had from time to time received, por- 
tions of which he had carefully committed 
tomemory. This man seems to be near 
the kingdom of God. 
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On Tuesday, 19, we parted with Oo 
Khong, and Moung Shwa Lang joined us, 
a Karen assistant belonging to the Enma 
church. That night by invitation we 
slept at the heathen Karen village of Oo 
do, surrounded on all sides by a dense 
jungle of thatch grass and cane brake, 
from six to ten feet high, the habitation 
of tigers and wild elephants. These vil- 
lages gave good attention to the preacher’s 
word. Some expressed the determination 
to learn to read, in case a teacher were 
sent there. 

Thursday and Saturday we breakfasted 
among Christian Karens, who gave us a 
warm welcome at Let-pau-gong and 
Toung-bo hla. Saturday evening we ar- 
rived at the chapel built by a member of 
the Burman Let-pa-dan church. During 
these three days we all sought to make the 
most of our time, preaching and giving 
away tracts as we had opportunity in the 
Burman villages of the Tharrawadi dis- 


trict which lay in our path. 


Too Late for the Meetings. Through a 
misapprehension on my part with regard 
to the time appointed for this meeting of 
the Burmese Association, we did not reach 
Thongzai until after it was all over. 
While we were resting at Let-pa-dan 
keeping the Sabbath, Jan. 24, the closing 
exercises of the Association were going 
on within an easy day’s march of us. 
The Rangoon native delegates had all 
gone before my cart came in, Monday 
evening; but those from Bassein, Hen- 
thada, and Let-pa-dan were still on the 
ground. However, the Prome and Enma 
disciples that followed me were in time to 
form the acquaintance of the American 
missionaries from Rangoon, who did not 
leave for the river side until after sun- 
down. We saw the new chapel of which 
we had heard so much, and the mammoth 
booths in which the different delegations 
were entertained. Mrs. Ingalls and Miss 
Adams gave us a warm welcome; so that 
after a while the chagrin of our being too 
late became quite supportable. 


Special Meeting. Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 26, a special meeting was arranged, 
that the Thongzai church might hear oral 
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accounts of the state of the churches in 
the Prome district. We were permitted 
in turn to learn something of the large in- 
crease with which God had been pleased 
to bless the labors of the missionaries, 
native pastors, and assistants in Thongzai 
and vicinity during the year past. The 
return trip, like the journey to Thongzai, 
was converted into a preaching tour. We 
however followed a different route, in or- 
der to take Poungdai on our way home. 

Wednesday, Jan. 27, at noon we break- 
fasted at the house of a Karen Christian 
in Kywai-that, and in the evening en- 
camped at Ko Shway Ngyo’s, a Burman 
member of the Let-pa-dan church, who 
lodged us very hospitably for the night. 

Thursday we took breakfast at the 
house of the ordained pastor of the Hpa- 
lay-quen Karen ehurch, and dined on 
Friday at Ko Baing’s, the Burman disciple 
who has remained steadfast among the 
apostates of Taing Myoke. Then came a 
break in the line of Christian homes, until 
we arrived at Ko Wais in Thit-na-hpa, 
Monday evening, Feb. 1. 


Additional Baptisms. Feb. 3.—In 
Poungdai we learned that the very day 
Ko-Thet-nau baptized in Thongzai, Jan. 
24, Oo Khong baptized in Poungdai two 
Burmans; one a boy of eleven, son of the 
deacon, and the other, Ko Shway Doung, 
aman of forty-eight who had met with a 
storm of opposition from his wife on ac- 
count of his profession of Christianity. 
We hope that his quiet, patient demeanor 
and firmness amid persecutions may be 
made instrumental in leading that wife to 
the Saviour. 

Thursday morning, Feb. 4, a kind 
Providence brought me safely home. 


Roman Catholic Teachings. In the re- 
view of this journey two or three things 
seem to call for at least a brief notice. 

Thursday night, Jan. 21, I met a young 
Burman who professed to be of the same 
persuasion as ourselves. Upon inquiry I 
found that he had had an interview with 
a teacher whom he denominated a 
“sprinkler priest,” who put a book into 
his hands and promised when he came 
again to induct him into the “sprinkler 
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church.” The main article of his belief 
was that priests belonging to that church 
had power to bestow offices under govern- 
ment upon their disciples. Indeed the 
clergyman in question went so far as to 
assure the young man, that fugitives from 
justice, if they would only enter his re- 
ligion, he could rescue out of the sheriff's 
hands. 

On the Wednesday following we fell in 
with a Karen who with his wife had al- 
ready been admitted into the Roman 
Catholic church. We also called at the 
“sprinkler church.” Have the Papists 
changed their name to suit the times? 
Sprinkler church is the usual designation 
among the Burmans for the Church of 
England, and “sprinkler teacher” or 
“sprinkler priests,” the common term for 
the missionaries of the 8. P. G., who at 
the present time are supposed to stand 
high in the favor of the British govern- 
ment officials. However that may be, this 
poor man gave the same account of the 
political power which was said to reside 
in the “sprinkler priests.” All he could 
tell us about his religion was that he ought 
to avoid murder, drunkenness, theft and 
the like, and substitute for his heathen 
charms, an oval brass piece, which he 
showed us tied up in one corner of his 
handkerchief. This, upon inspection, 
proved to be an image of the Virgin and 
child. He was assured, he said, that that 
would serve to ward off disease, and that 
by worshipping that image, the Divine 
mother would plead his cause for him in 
heaven. From all accounts I am led to 
believe that these are fair specimens of 
the ignorance and superstition of the 
converts made by the Jesuits in this 
country. 


Buddhist Priests. Feb. ist. —I meta 
Buddhist priest, who when cornered by 
us in argument, waxed so warm that he 
lost his temper, and indulged in coarse, 
low language. I am convinced that the 
service which these yellow-robed monks 
render in teaching boys to read, has been 
much overestimated. In this very trip 
I came to a number of villages, where 
scarcely any even of the men could spell 
out words in their own tongue. I incline 
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more and more to the opinion, that as a 
class, Buddhist priests, at least in British 
Burmah, are a hypocritical set of men, 
more proud and lazy than religious, far 
more bent on their own ease and the 
gratification of their avaricious desires, 
than on the instruction of the boys com- 
mitted to their charge. 

Yet are these Jesuits and Buddhist 
priests to be despised, because their dis- 
ciples are ignorant and superstitious? He 
that thinks lightly of the agencies which 
they keep in motion among the masses of 
the people, commits a grave error. Do 
the churches at home know, that the 
emissaries of these two great idolatrous 
sects are making from year to year a vastly 
greater number of converts in Burmah 
and Siam than the statistics of Baptist 
missions can show? How can God bless 
us, unless we are more in earnest our- 
selves ? “Come over and help us.” The 
need of gospel laborers in every depart- 
ment of the work in Burmah is distress- 
ingly great! and mighty are the hosts 
that are battling against the truth in this 
benighted land. 


Death of a Native Preacher. Ko Htau, 
one of the most promising of the Burman 
assistants in the Prome district, has rested 
from his labors. At the village of Yua- 
doung on the 7th inst., he died of small- 
pox, which for several months has been 
prevailing to an alarming extent in town. 
We sadly miss his pleasant face, and quiet, 
modest bearing. I know of no Burman 
who has shown such application in the 
study of the Scriptures as he did in the 
brief term of service allotted to him by 
the Master. 


Tour Eastward. Prome, April 1, 
1869. — On the 10th of March I returned 
from my annual east trip, which occupied 
this time three weeks. My route might 
be briefly described as the three sides of a 
right-angled-triangle. The base is a line 
running due east to the Yoma; the per- 
pendicular is the Yoma range running 
from south to north, to Moung Paing Ky- 
an’s Karen hamlet, a point within a dozen 
miles of the frontier ; the hypothenuse is 
the line bearing northeast and southwest, 
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which took me home. My time-was about 
equally divided between Burmans, moun- 
tain Karens and Khyens. 

Oo Khong and Ko Ktau aided me effi- 
ciently in making known the way of life 
to Burmans, until Tuesday, Feb. 23. On 
that day Ko Htau was taken down with a 
fever, which made it necessary for him to 
turn back and for Oo Khong to accom- 
pany him to his home in Yuadoung. This 
has since proved to be a case of small-pox, 
which terminated jfatally on the 7th ult. 
My Karen assistant on this trip was 
Moung Shway Nee of Taling-gong, Enma, 
whose name is familiar to the readers of 
the Magazine. The service he rendered 
among the Karens we visited, was invalu- 
able, as but few of them in their mountain 
homes understand much more Burmese 
than they require to use in dealing with 
peddlers from the low lands. The Khyen 
assistants were the same who accompanied 
me to Thongzai. These two men give 
much encouragement to hope that not- 
withstanding the fickleness characteristic 
of their race, they will continue to do 
well, whether in preaching to their own 
people or to their more cultivated Bur- 
man neighbors. 


Fear of Evil Spirits. The facts which 
came under my observation in the villages 
through which we travelled to and from 
the mountains confirm me in the belief 
that the fear of evil spirits is far more 
deeply implanted in the minds of Burman 
Buddhists than any reverence for Gauda- 
ma’s law. In one village, before we had 
passed beyond the regions accessible to 
carts, I found them all joining in a devil- 
dance, got up for the benefit of a child 
who was lying sick of fever. In two other 
villages, I found offerings made to propi- 
tiate the demon, supposed to reside in the 
sun and to cause grievous headaches. In 
one place an old Burman must needs 
make an offering to the nats of the medi- 
cine I gave him, before he would take the 
dose himself. Three piles of stones I dis- 
covered in different places serving as 
altars, upon which were laid flowers, leaves, 
raw cotton, betel-leaf, areca nuts, &c., for 
the gods and goddesses of forest and dale. 
The little bamboo shrines too, consecrated 
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to the genii, who are supposed to exercise 
so powerful an influence over human des- 
tinies, are more numerous by far than 
monasteries and Buddhist idol-houses in 
the localities we visited on this journey. 


A New Place — The Truth in Advance. 
We spent Sunday, Feb. 28, in Let-pau- 

ng. No foreign missionary had ever 
been there before; yet I learned that 
such of the villagers as were able to read 
were already more or less acquainted with 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. It 
appears that several years ago a Burman 
from that vicinity took a journey to Prome, 
for the purpose of buying a statute book. 
Mrs. Simons, after selling him the book 
he called for, furnished him with a bundle 
of tracts. These, according to his promise, 
he faithfully distributed on his return 
among his relatives and friends. Two in 
particular seemed to be convinced of the 
truth of what they had read. But when I 
sought to bring them to the point of tak~ 
ing a stand for Christ before their coun- 
trymen, they shrunk back from the opposi- 
tion they would be obliged to encounter 
by so doing. 


"Hopeful Karens — An Open Field, 
We were successful in climbing up to 
eight of the Karen villages on the 
mountains within the jurisdiction of 
Prome. Three belonged to the Shway- 
lay township. So far as we could ascer- 
tain, there are only five of such in British 
Meaday, and these we visited, every one. 
Some heard the Gospel for the first time 
from our lips. Others remembered that 
Ko Kyouk-khai had once come over to 
them from Toungoo, bringing them the 
same message of salvation which we 
preached. One village, which had ven- 
tured down the steep hill-sides to the 
level of cart-ruts, heard the gospel on four 
different occasions in Ta-way’s life-time ; 
first, when Ko Kyouk-khai came thither ; 
second, when Ko Tha-hmway went there 
from the Prome side. Next came Moung 
Shway Yo, and then again Dr. Kincaid 
himself, accompanied by Moung Keing ; 
but all like ourselves left them after a day 
or two, in the darkness of heathen night. 
I do firmly believe that if a few, earnest, 
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self-denying native preachers could be 
found, to brave the perils of jungle fevers, 
tigers, and robbers, and live among these 
Yo ma Sgaus a few months of the year at 
a time, God would bless their labors, 
They are now comparatively free from 
Buddhist prejudices, In one place they 
received us with great joy, expressing 
their surprise that we had been so long in 
coming. If only they had teachers abid- 
ing with them, there is great reason to 
hope that many of them would learn to 
read and pray and turn unto the Lord. 


Shan Strangers. At sunrise of Satur- 
day morning, March 6, we descended to 
the bed of a stream, now nearly dry, and 
set our faces homeward. We soon metin 
the valley a caravan of Shan traders with 
over three hundred heavily laden bul- 
locks, just from Prome and about to cross 
over the mountains, on their return to the 
town of Monai. As we could not preach 
to them in their own tongue, we were very 
thankful that we had with us to distribute 
among them a little pile of Shan tracts, 
the Catechism and the “ Call,” which br. 
Cushing had kindly given me. Let us hope 
that God will clothe these little messen- 
gers of salvation with power from above. 

Sunday March 7, we spent at Upoot- 
khyay-doo. At that village and in Ky- 
ouksin, the character of the Khyens ap- 
peared in a more favorable aspect than I 
remember ever to have met with before. 
We need, it seems to me, at least two more 
missionaries in the Prome field at once, 
one for the Khyens and one for the Ka- 
rens. For there is reason to fear that 
these tribes will ere long go over to Buddh- 


ism. 


LeTrer FroM Mr. HANcocK. 


Death of an Aged Member. Maalmain, 
April 10, 1869. — We have just paid the 
last tribute of respect to one of the Bur- 
mese mothers in Israel, Mah Doke. She 
died in a house on the spot where I knew 
her thirty-six yearsago. Ihave no means 
of knowing how long before that she em- 
braced the Christian religion ; but I think 
it must have been in the days of Judson, 
Wade, and Hough in Rangoon. I think 
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her record has been universally good. 
She was the wife of Ko Dwah, who died 
thirteen years ago and was a deacon in 
the native church. 

She retained her mental powers until 
the last, though she has seemed to lose 
them at times during her later years. 
She has gone to that land where “the 
weary are at rest.” 


New Station. I have just paid a visit 
to our new mission station at Koma-wet, 
between this and Amherst. The founda- 
tion of this enterprise was laid while br. 
Norris was here ; and the result so far 
shows the wisdom of the movement. It 
will be remembered that he speaks of the 
village asebeing the stronghold of the ad- 
vocates of the “inner law.” I think their 
principles are not very easily defined. 
They are disgusted with Buddhism, which 
system they characterize as the “ outer 
law,” and are grasping after something 
else. It is a Taling village, and the Ta- 
ling language is their vernacular ; but 
they understand the Burmese, and I told 
them that “ one thing thou lackest ;” that 
by the deeds of the law, outer, or inner, 
no flesh living could be justified. They 
were stupefied with astonishment and did 
not know where they were. I hope God 
was with us during the two days we were 
together there. 


Applicants for Baptism. Three have 
asked for baptism, and they appeared 
well, — one man, a teacher of the “ inner 
law,” and his wife and her sister, well ad- 
vanced in years. 

Moung Reuben and his wife are there 
in charge of the station, and a young man 
and his wife, just taken into mission em- 
ploy as teachers in the school of twenty- 
five children, with a fair prospect of a 
large increase. I was very much pleased 
with the appearance of things and the at- 
mosphere of the place, and hope good will 
come of it. 


Visit to a Taling Village. May 12.— 
I have just returned from my second visit 
to the village of Koma-Wet.1 We left 


1 See Mag. for Dec. 1868, p. 458. 
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Maulmain about one o’clock Saturday 
morning, and arrived at the landing place, 
one mile from the village, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. We stopped at 
Amherst to take in our native assistant 
there, who is a Taling man, and who ren- 
dered essential service in conducting the 
religious exercises during our short stay 
there, and we left him behind a few days 
to follow up the work which had been 
done. 

The season having arrived when it is 
regarded as dangerous to take this trip by 
water, the assistants were anxious to go 
sooner ; and they seemed rather unrecon- 
ciled to the delay. I told them that if it 
was the will of God we should go, He 
would open the way for us. They thought 
this was sound orthodoxy, but I cannot 
say they were quite reconciled to it. We 
went and returned in perfect safety. We 
were anticipated by an overland represen- 
tation from the church in Maulmain, 
who were very glad to welcome us from 
the perils of the sea. 


Candidates for Baptism. Saturday 
night we held a preliminary meeting of 
examination after the preaching exercises, 
and the candidates, four in number, were 
unanimously approved, and they were to 
be baptized the next morning at six 
o'clock. They were all past middle age, 
and had always borne a fair reputation. 
One, a man of between sixty and seventy 
years, was universally respected for his 
intelligence, and was venerated as a re- 
ligious teacher. He had sometime since 
abandoned Buddhism, but never found a 
satisfactory resting place until he heard of 
the religion of Christ. It took him some 
weeks to make up his mind to abandon all 
and notify his followers that their creed 
was alla myth. His wife, a very sensible 
woman, made up her mind much more 
easily, and was now waiting for him. I 
saw him six weeks ago, and felt assured 
that he would find his way out of his di- 
lemma shortly. The other two candidates 
were a sister of the wife, and a widow 
who had for some time been convinced of 
the folly of their own systems and the 
truth of this, but saw no way of professing 
her faith. 
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The Baptism — Meeting Opposers. Six 
o’clock the next morning was appointed 
for the administration of the ordinance. 
They had been taught by the heathen op- 
posers that those who entered this religion 
must trample upon their idols and submit 
to three plunges in the water, when they 
would be asked the question if they saw 
God ; if not, they must be plunged again. 
We went to a place of “much water,” 
about a mile and a half from our chapel, 
and very soon we had an audience of two 
or three hundred persons, who behaved 
themselves very orderly ; and the ordi- 
nance was administered by Ko Shway A, 
in a very,proper and impressive manner. 
The occasion was improved by speakers 
present, and by singing by the choir from 
Maulmain. 

In the forenoon, the pastor preached 
from the text, “ This is a faithful saying 
and worthy of all acceptation,” &c., which 
was interpreted in Taling by Ko Oung 
Men, of Amherst. 

The “inner law” man was there. 
Some of his adherents were there ; they 
are all ill at ease. Many of them are 
fond of discussing theological questions, 
and some metaphysical ones. I found it 
necessary, in talking with them, to take 
the broad ground, that “by the deeds of 
the law (any law), no flesh can be justi- 
fied.” I could sustain myself and shut 
their mouths here, when I could not follow 
them in their tortuous course. They did 
not oppose, but seemed to be in a doubt- 
ful state of mind. ‘ 

In the evening a short sermon was 
preached by Ko Oung Men, and the 
Lord’s Supper was administered to about 
thirty communicants, an era in the history 
of this place. Never before had any of 
the villagers witnessed either of these two 
ordinances. 

May we not hope that this is but the be- 
ginning? We left on Monday afternoon, 
and reached home again on Tuesday 
morning before daylight. 


to Rarens. 
LETTER FROM Mr. BUNKER. 
Tour among Bghais. Toungoo, March 
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27, 1869.— Having just returned from 
the jungle after several months’ travelling, 
I will endeavor to give some account of 
the progress of this division of the moral 
army. Early in the season, [ visited the 
most northern part of the field, nearly to 
the British frontier. We endeavored to 
lay our line of travel so as to visit the 
heathen and the native churches. At one 
of these villages, we found two disciples 
holding fast the truth among a large vil- 
lage of those who had apostatized. They 
had a small chapel in which they held 
worship, though without teacher or help 
of any kind. We encouraged them and 
gave them a young man to become their 
teacher. Since my return, the young man 
has been to town for books, anfl reported 
an encouraging work of grace going on in 
the village. Numbers have joined the 
disciples and many are attending worship. 
A new and large chapel has been erected 
and a good school collected. 

Another good report has been brought 
in from that region by a young man who 
had been travelling there, to the effect 
that several villages which had relapsed 
into heathenism had again rebuilt their 
chapels and were seeking teachers. We 
are greatly encouraged to hope that the 
Holy Spirit has heard prayer, and is pre- 
paring these waste places for a refreshing 
shower of grace. 

Further south, among the Bghais, a 
peculiar circumstance has set the people 
to thinking in the right direction. Several 
Bghai churches that formerly worshipped 
God, but latterly had apostatized from 
God and His worship entirely, had the 
misfortune to lose all their paddy, for some 
reason for which they could not account, 
while the disciples about them gathered 
their usual harvest. They interpreted it 
as a judgment from Heaven upon their 
apostasy. However, be it as it may, the 
loss of their rice has resulted in leading 
a number of their villages back to the 
worship of God. Several villages have 
already rebuilt their fallen chapels ; and 
others are planning to do so. We are 
hopeful of good coming from this move. 

Journeying south we came to a large 
Bghai village, engaged in rebuilding their 
village in a new locality. Though nom- 
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inally a flourishing church, we found them 
observing their former heathenish rites, 
which they were accustomed to perform 
when erecting a new village. We rode into 
the village; but though we were known 
as the American teacher, none came to 
welcome us, save one old man, and he to 
buy medicine. At evening a number of 
men gathered together, and we strove to 
preach Jesus and the gospel of peace; 
and we left in the morning with a feeling 
of sadness over the fact that here was a 
church with a name, yet dead. 


Bghai Association. On the last of De- 
cember, I left in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Colburn, and Mrs. Cushing, of the 
Shan Mission, to attend the two Associa- 
tions which occur near each other in 
point of time. After a hard march of 
several days, we reached Kaw-me-ho, the 
place appointed for the Bghai Association. 
We found to our sorrow, that influence 
had been brought to bear upon the Kaw- 
me-ho and neighboring churches, to de- 
stroy this Association by inducing the 
Bghai disciples not to come or receive 
those who came. We found many in 
doubt what to do, while not a few disciples 
had turned away altogether; yet we were 
pleasantly surprised to find new churches 
coming into the Association; the returns 
showing a decided advance on last year, 
in churches represented and contributions 
made, Our Association was harmonious 
throughout, and a good spirit of prayer 
prevailed. The teachers especially recog- 
nized the necessity of new trust in Christ 
and renewed effort for the people about 
them. It is pleasing to see that the teach- 
ers, especially the more faithful, are com- 
ing to recognize the Lord’s work as a 
peculiar work, pertaining to the spiritual 
rather than temporal, and that Christ is 
the leader of His people and the Head of 
the church, rather than man. It may be 
that thus the trials which have fallen 
upon this mission in the past, may be 
turned to blessings by an all-wise God. 


Paku Association. The Bghai Associa- 
tion dismissed, we started across the moun- 
tains to the Paku Association, which was 
to be held at Ooper, on the border. We 
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found the disciples had prepared a good 
road for us, in some cases digging into the 
steep mountain-side to afford us an easy 
path. But our road lay up very steep 
mountains, and the fatigue of the journey 
bore hard on the missionary ladies of the 
party. On the morrow we were made sad 
by a dangerous illness which had fallen 
upon Mrs. Colburn, in consequence of the 
heat, fatigue, and subsequent cold which 
she suffered. However, a week’s rest 
brought returning health, This Associa- 
tion was well attended, and a most excel- 
lent spirit pervaded its sessions. The 
usual cause of sorrow yet remains, namely, 
the indifference of the masses to education. 
Several of the preachers gave most en- 
couraging accounts of their success in es- 
tablishing the missionary concert among 
their charges. That, with the Sabbath- 
school movement inaugurated by Rev. 
Mr. Cross before his return, seems to be 
working most beneficial results among the 
churches wherever introduced with per- 
severance and prayer. 

The returns of this Association show a 
decided and most encouraging advance on 
last year. Especially is this advance to 
be noted in the direction of the support 
afforded by the churches to their pastors, 
showing that they are coming to appre- 
ciate more and more the value of their 
teachers. 

At the close of the Association the 
teachers gathered in council, and we 
planned an attack for the Lord on the Red 
Karen kingdom. Bidding Mr. and Mrs. 
Colburn and Mrs. Cushing good-by, I 
returned to prepare for this journey to 
Karenee. 

Statistics for 1869 are as follows: — 
Baptized, 211; excluded, 48 ; number of 
stations reported, 71; scholars in school, . 
557; of these scholars, in jungle schools, 
480; in town schools, 71; whole number 
of communicants, 2,091. Contributions 
for town school, and native preachers, Rs. 
1,048, 3 annas, 7 pice. 


PAission to Assam. 


FROM Mr. WarD. 


The late Mr. Scott. Sibsagor, May 22, 
1869. — The last letter we received from 
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brother Scott, he was giving out medicines 
and doctoring the dying natives night 
and day, and had no rest. He was nota 
man to spare himself. For the last six 
months he has worked as though possessed 
with a conviction that what he did he 
must do quickly. We have all pleaded 
moderation, but in vain. The disease 
attacked an exhausted system, and he 
sunk helpless under its dread power. I 
know how this death will have thrilled all 
your hearts. 

Brother Scott was a good man, and 
just entering upon that period of his mis- 
sionary life which promised the most use- 
fulness. The first two or three years are 
of little practical use in missionary life. 
Nothing can be done until the language 
is well learned, and some experience of 
the people is acquired. I trust that those 
who knew brother Scott, who saw his self- 
abnegation and his hearty love for the 
mission cause, will duly sympathize in our 
loss and that some new man will come for- 
ward to fill his place. 


A Duty to be done. The home church- 
es are fast filling up with new converts, 
and the denomination is rapidly growing 
in influence, wealth and power; week by 
week, as I read the messages from the 
churches, my heart is thrilled by the rap- 
id stir and sound of preparation for some 
great movement in the army of the Lord. 
Can it be possible that all this stir means 
nothing, but that our home Zion shall 
gather comfortably around her the folds of 
her tent, while the nations without, shiver 
in the night chills and damps of sin and 
death? Will they not rather, lengthen- 
ing their cords and strengthening their 
stakes, enlarge the borders of their tent, 

-till its ample and all-encompassing folds 
shall embrace the whole world ? 

Ican write nothing that bespeaks the 
oppressed feelings of my heart on this 
mournful juncture. O dreadful death! 
and yet, O blissful life. But death is none 
the less shocking, dreadful, abnormal, to 
our earthly view, even though life and im- 
mortality are brought to life in the Gospel. 

The cholera prevails among the poor 
natives more or less all over Assam. We 
have had several deaths here from it. 


SIAM. 


Chinese of Bangkok. 


LETTER FROM Dr. DEAN. 


Chinese Secret Society. Bangkok, March 
25, 1869. — The Partridges and Miss Dean 
are at Banplasoi for a few weeks, where 
the church is suffering from the exciting 
influence of the “Sang to hue,” Two- 
sword Society. The symbol of the order 
is two swords, crossed at an oblique angle, 
and the oath is administered with the two 
swords crossed over the neck while a fowl 
is decapitated; and the candidate impre- 
cates his own decapitation, if he reveals 
the secrets of the order. They pledge a 
mutual protection to the fraternity, even to 
the rescue of a brother from the hands of 
the police or magistrates, and adopt a re- 
pudiation of specie payments and all pe- 
cuniary obligations which cause them in- 
convenience. One secret sign among the 
fraternity is said to be a crossing the arms 
in the form of the two swords ; and in tak- 
ing a cup of tea, one finger is placed on the 
inside of the cup and two fingers without. 
One Chinese estimates three fifths of the 
Chinese of Siam as members of the order. 
But this may be far from the truth,and we 
know nothing very certainly about it, ex- 
cept that it is producing great excitement 
in the country, and perhaps justly causing 
some alarm. 


Inquirers—God a Refuge. Miss Fielde 
has just returned from Leng kia chu, after 
a stay of two or three weeks. One or two 
hopeful inquirers are reported, but the ex- 
citement from the secret society prevails 
there as elsewhere through the country, 
and the public mind is not in a state to 
think calmly about eternal things. 

The report comes to-day that the secret 
society have killed the governor of Laken 
chi si, a district a day or two distant. Some 
say they areto: ue city and plunder the 
people. We be on the margin of a 
voleano that may pour its lava over us, or 
it may pass away with these subterranean 
rumblings and tremblings on the surface. 
With the people there is “ distress with 
perplexity, men’s hearts failing them for 
fear, and for looking after those things 
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which are coming on the earth, for the 
powers of heaven shall be shaken.” Our 
trust is in Him who causes and controls 
the storm, and makes the rage and wrath 
of man to praise Him, and keeps His peo- 
ple as securely on the trembling earth, or 
tempest-tossed ocean, as if around His 
throne in heaven. “ Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee, because he trusteth in Thee ;” — not 
in himself, not in an image, but in the Al- 
mighty God,—not merely to wear His 
badge, march under His flag, glory in His 
victories, but to fight for Him, suffer for 
Him, trust Him. Yes, trust Him — that’s 
all. 


The Bible— An Appeal. April 12th, 
1869.— Fannie and the Partridges are at 
Banplasoi, and Miss Fielde is at Anghin. 
Ihave been able recently to attend one 
Chinese service daily, and on the Sabbath 
to pronounce the benediction of the two 
chapels, after a sermon from one of the 
Chinese assistants at each. 

I am still at the revision of the Scrip- 
tures, as God gives strength, and have 
some portions nearly ready for the press. 
During the last week we have a box of 
New Testaments from Ningpo, to meet 
our immediate wants; but as brother 
Knowlton says they have this year no ap- 
propriation for Scriptures, I must pay for 
them out of private funds, since we are in 
a like impoverished condition. The Bi- 
ble Society have demonstrated to us how 
much we may rely upon their aid; but 
I think the American churches will not 
allow the Chinese to perish for the bread 
of life, just as they are ready to receive it, 
and hands are ready to feed them. Shall 
those hands be left empty, and those read- 
ing millions be suffered to go to their 
doom without the Word of God? 


A Chinese Christian. April 15th, 1869. 
— We have to-day letters from Fannie 
and Mr. and Mrs. Partridge at Banplasoi. 
They are well and happy in their work, 
and speak of a month longer there. They 
had just buried one of the members, who 
two weeks before walked four miles to 
chapel. Mr. Partridge says, none but a 
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Christian would have done it under the 
circumstances. 


Idolatry and Prayer. The secret Soci- 
ety is still causing some disturbance among 
the members. They ask for prayers in 
their behalf, and we extend the invitation 
to the saints in America. We believe in 
prayer, when offered to one God, from 
Christian hearts. Does the Christian 
church grasp the idea that idolatry is to 
be overturned by the one hand of Him to 
whom we pray? It may perhaps be easy 
for you, who do not see it and know its 
enslaving power on all around, — kings, 
priests, people, in every relation and in- 
terest of life, to believe its overthrow. 
But to us, it costs a struggle for faith to 
grasp the thought firmly and hold on to it 
unflinchingly. As this burning sun weak- 
ens the muscle and palsies the power of 
motion, so the surrounding sights and 
sounds of paganism seem to paralyze the 
hand that holds on to God’s arm and 
promise. If any one is cherishing the il- 
lusory thought that the din of idolatry and 
the disgusting sights of heathenism are in- 
spiring to pious fervor and strengthening 
to Christian faith, let him come here to be 
unbeguiled. 


First Fruits. James says of the Jews, 
that they were “begotten by the Father 
of lights, with the Word of truth, that 
they should be a kind of first fruits of His 
creatures.” Paul says that the house of 
Stephanus was “ the first fruits of Achaia.” 
Carey reports Krishnu Pal as the first 
fruits in India. Judson records Moung 
Nau as the first fruits of Burmah. Board- 
man gathers Ko Tha-byu, the first fruits 
among the Karens. Jones baptizes Bun 
Tai, the first fruits of Bangkok. Tang 
Tui was the first fruits at Hongkong, and 
Morrison plucks Leang Afat as the first 
fruits of China. 

I have been reminded of these facts by 
the enclosed letter from the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Gilvary, of the Presbyterian Board of the 
United States, reporting the first fruits 
gathered at Chieng-mai, the capital of 
North Laos, situated thirty days north of 
Bangkok. The letter will explain itself. 
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Letter of Mr. McGilvary — A Laos Dis- 
ciple. Chieng-mai, Jan. 30, 1869. — Your 
note per last mail was rn | received, with 
many thanks. I was glad that you were 
able to give such a cheering report of the 
result of your labors during the year, and 
trust that the good work among the Chi- 
nese may go on and greatly increase. 

With us it is aday of small things. 
Yet God has given unmistakable evidence 
of His presence and power in the convic- 
tion me conversion of sinners. One ve 
interesting Laos man gives as good evi- 
dence of conversion as | almost ever saw 
in an applicant for church membersbip in 
heathen or Christian land. He was bap- 
tised the first Sabbath in January, the day 
of the beginning of the week of prayer. 
When we consider all the circumstances 
taken together, that he is literally the first 
in this whole land, that he is a regular 
graduate of the Buddhist priesthood, and 
a favorite man of a prince of rank, his 
master being a son-in-law of the nephew 
of the king, that he did not know and 
could not foresee what would be the re- 
sults, to himself or family, of the act thus 
boldly taken, we have surely reason to 
exclaim, “ What hath God wrought!” It 
was a sight that this land never witnessed 
before, when last Sabbath-week he refused 
to go to work at the summons of his master, 
tor conscience sake. He sent a mild and 
respectful, but firm answer, that if his 
master insisted on the work and could 
hire a man in his place, he would pay for 
it; or if another day would do, he would 
work any number of days except the Sab- 
bath. He went in on Monday morning 
and found his master, the prince, very 
pleasant. He asked him a great many 
questions relative to his change of religion, 
and is on the best terms with us, which 
makes it much better. 

I am pry | oppressed at the 
estimate of the 


wing 
importance of this field. 
It seems to me that even one such con- 
vert, in less than two years after the first 
arrival of the first missionaries on the field, 
is an encouragement not often granted in 


most new missions. We believe that God 
has much people in this place. Pray for 
us and our work. I never began a year 
with such ardent hopes and strong faith 
for the ultimate and comparatively speedy 
triumph of the Gospel in this land. 


LETTER FROM Mr. PARTRIDGE. 


The Church at Banplasoi. Banplasoi, 
March 29, 1869.—My wife, Miss Dean 


and I came to Banplasoi, on the 11th inst. 
We had three objectsin view. In the first 
place the church needed the presence ot 
a missionary. 

Since the accession of the new king to 
the throne, the Chinese have had doubts 
as to their status, and a secret Society has 
been formed, which evidently seeks to in- 
clude all the Chinese in Siam. What the 
real object of the leaders may be, I cannot 
say ; but ostensibly they are forming the 
Society for self protection. There is no 
ground for their fears, as they will probably 
learn in a few months ; but the church here 
has suffered from the disturbances, and a 
few of our number have been drawn into 
the Society. It is easier to understand 
Paul’s Epistles than it was at home, and 
his experience with converts from hea- 
thenism affords the best encouragement to 
missionaries. His words also contain the 
best of advice in cases which are constant- 
ly coming to our notice. 

Our native teacher seems well fitted for 
the place, but the people seem to need a 
missionary also, a male missionary. One 
of the deacons said the other day, that he 
feared the members would all have gone 
into the Society if the teacher had not 
come. There is some satisfaction in being 
able to do alittle in that inactive, half un- 
conscious way. It is far better than re- 
maining in Bangkok all the time. The peo- 
ple seem comforted and encouraged by our 
presence, and we hope the present distur- 
bances may result in no permanent injury 
to our church here. 


Climate of Banplasoi. Another reason 
for our being here is that the heat is most 
oppressive in Bangkok from the middle of 
March to the Ist of June, and of course 
these months are the most trying to new 
comers. Here on the gulf we have a cool, 
refreshing breeze nearly all of the time. 
We have been perfectly well all the time, 
but we think it best to take all the sanitary 
precautions possible. Letters from Bang- 
kok say the heat there is intense, but here 
we have scarcely suffered any inconveni- 
ence on that account. 

The third reason for coming here is the 
increased facility for study. At Bangkok 
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we were liable to interruptions at all times 
of the day, and we heard our own language 
spoken more than the Chinese. Here we 
can arrange the time to suit our own con- 
venience, and we hear the Chinese spoken 
constantly. The native preacher teaches 
us, and it would be difficult to find a better 
teacher. He was Mr. Ashmore’s instruct- 
or. Ifit were best, I should like to live 
here and be the pastor of this church, but 
that cannot be, until we have at least one 
more man. 


How a Day is Spent. Let me tell you 
how we spend our time. After breakfast 
we have family worship, all of our house- 
hold being present. This consists of the 
preacher, a teacher whom Miss Dean 
brought, our cook and servant man and 
two little girls. We each repeat a verse 
in Chinese. We then each (who can 
read) read a verse in course, and make 
brief comments upon it. We read this 
morning the last nine verses of the 22d 
of Luke. Of course my wife’s comments 
and my own are interpreted by Miss D. 
A hymn is then’ sung in Chinese, and 
prayer is offered, by some one of our num- 
ber, either in Chinese or English. 

After worship Mrs. P. and I study with 
the teacher. Our study for the present 
consists in learning a verse to repeat and 
practising the one we are toread. We 
are also learning the Commandments. 


Besides this, we manage to pick up nearly } 


every day some new expression or word. 
After our regular lesson we spensi the day 
in study, reading, writing, or work. As 
my wife has charge of the housekeeping, 
she finds considerable to do in that direc- 
tion. Just before sunset we usually go out 
for a walk, and call on one or more of the 
brethren, and take dinner on our return. 
After dinner we have evening worship. 
The preacher takes charge of this, reading 
a few verses and then commenting on 
them, often a half hour or more. We usu- 
ally have from two to four or five of the 
brethren in at evening worship. Some- 
times I add a few words to what the 
preacher has said, and thus we pass the 
days here at Banplasoi, very quietly, very 
pleasantly, and I hope profitably to our- 


selves and the church. 
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We have our public service on the Sab- 
bath. Through Miss Dean I talk to the 
people from some practical lesson in the 
New Testament, and the preacher follows 
with a more extended discourse. I enjoy 
all these services very much, but it is very 
trying to be so dumb, when there is so 
much to be done. These Christians need 
to be led along step by step, and these 
steps are no soldiers’ strides of twenty-nine 
inches, but the hesitating steps of an infant. 


Ignorance of the People. Our people 
at home do not, because they cannot, un- 
derstand the ignorance of these Christians. 
They need constant instruction in the 
first principles of Christianity and my am- 
bition now extends no further than to be 
able to read and explain to the common 
people, the truths of the Bible. But I 
need so many words to say a very little! 
The Chinese language has a more familiar 
sound than it had two months ago, and I 
can recognize occasional words. 


Progress in the Language. I can send 
my man to market, and on his return un- 
derstand what he has bought and what he 
has paid out. I can ask a very few ques- 
tions, and can make a very few replies. 
I can tell the names of a very few printed 
characters, and their meaning. But this 
is only a drop in the broad ocean of the 
language. 

One day last week we all went about 
four miles to make a pastoral call on Chek 
Oi. Our means of conveyance was a buf- 
falo cart; which creaked slowly along the 
hot, dusty road. But we enjoyed the ride 
and the visit. After such visits, and after 
the people have called on us, my first 
thought, and often my first expression is, 
| could only talk!” 


LETTER FROM Miss FIELDE. 


Scene at Banplasoi. Banplasoi, May 2, 
1869.— I have thought this morning how 
strange the scene would be to you, were 
you looking through my eyes. From the 
front of our chapel we see the blue Gulf of 
Siam; from the back, the shore covered 
with tamarind, mango and palm trees, 
with the mountains looking over them 
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here and there; from the sides, clusters of 
atap cabins, standing on piles ten or 
twelve feet high. Our habitation, like its 
neighbors, is amphibious; at high tide it 
seems to float on the waves, only joined to 
the land by a string of boards, on which 
one with steady head and nimble feet may 
go to terra firma. At low tide, it appears 
to have waded out on its long wooden legs 
and stuck fast in the mud, at twenty rods 
from the solid shore. 

The chapel has two twin roofs, one of 
which covers two tiny sleeping rooms, 
and as tiny a dining room, and the other, 
the worship room. This Sabbath morn- 
ing, the first to come was a lame man, who 
walked from his home five miles away. 
After him came two or three others from 
a distance in the country, and a few stal- 
wart fishermen from the neighboring 
houses. To these eight church members, 
the Chinese pastor, and a few others, Mr. 
Partridge spoke through an interpreter, 
from Acts 14 : 22, 


The Mode of Working. I came to 
Anghin the last of March, with the wife 


of the Englith physician at Bangkok, and 
spent three weeks, stopping in a house 
belonging to one of the Siamese noble- 
men ; then joined Mr. and Mrs. Partridge 


here. In the forenoons while Mr. and 
Mrs. P. are reading Chinese, I go to the 
native houses and shops, to carry the peo- 
ple “the true doctrine.’ This manner of 
working does not produce great and im- 
mediate effect, but it seems to me to be in 
accordance with the command, “ Go and 
teach.” Ido not believe our Lord sends 
His servants upon useless errands- 1 will 
do mine as faithfully and wisely as I can; 
results rest with Him. 


Gastern China PAilssfon. 
LeTreR FROM Mr. KNowLron. 


Baptisms at Ningpo. Ningpo, March 
81, 1869. — At our last communion sea- 
son at Ningpo, March 7th, six converts 
were baptized. Two of them, a young 
man and his sister-in-law, are from Si-u, the 
large village about twenty miles south of 
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Ningpo, where I have recently hired a 
room for a chapel ; one was an aged wo- 
man from Miau-san, a village near Si-u; 
another was a man from Teo-mung-giao, 
about six miles this side of Si-u, where I 
opened a chapel last August ; the other 
two were aged females of Ningpo city. 

As Si-u is a powerful clan, the head 
men of the place undertook to prevent 
our establishing ourselves there. After a 
little, having ascertained that we could 
hold by treaty right the house we had 
rented, they gave up the attempt to drive 
us out, and contented themselves with 
threatening to expel from the clan any 
person who becomes a Christian. This 
they proposed to do ostensibly, on account 
of not worshipping ancestors. Ancestral 
worship is more rigidly and devoutly main- 
tained in that village than I have found it 
in any other place. 


Toleration and Progress in China. The 
man baptized at ‘Teo-mung-giao has also 
met with much opposition. As the truth 
takes a stronger hold of the people, we must 
expect the opposition will also be propor- 
tionally increased. The battle of toleration 
of Christianity in China, notwithstanding 
the recent speeches respecting China, “ in- 
viting missionaries to plant the shining 
cross on every hill,” has yet to be fought. 
And it will not be without the shedding of 
blood. The people of the United States 
are getting a very erroneous impression 
about China’s coming into the family of 
nations under full sail. China, embracing 
all officials and men of influence, with rare 
exceptions, hates foreigners and foreign 
improvements. They vastly prefer the 
old state of things. Their feeling is, “ we 
have got on well with the lessons of our 
sages for about five thousand years ; why 
should we run after these upstart barbari- 
ans?” They prefer, as a general rule, 
their necromancy to science ; their carts 
drawn by mules over rough roads, to rail- 
road cars; their old junks, to steamers ; 
their old snail-pace way of doing every- 
thing, to the go-ahead break-neck speed 
of Westerners. Still it is a cheering fact 
that the government at Peking perceives 
the need of improvement and progress, 
and is taking some steps in that direction. 
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But the government has been and will be 
constantly opposed, in every step of prog- 
ress, to the great mass of men of influence 
in this empire. Their ignorance, pride, 
and superstition are the chief obstacle to 
progress. And the example and influence 
of foreigners, with their opium-selling and 
dissolute habits, has not inspired the Chi- 
nese with confidence in their leadership, 
in the work of reformation and progress. 


The Chinese and Foreigners. The 
position and treaty rights of foreigners in 
China have hitherto been maintained by 
military force; and though Mr. Burlin- 
game’s mission appears to be especially 
directed to the abolishment of the ‘ force 
policy,” yet without force, that is, a show 
of military force for protection, the po- 
sition of foreigners of every class would 
not be tenable in China a month. For- 
eigners have at different periods set- 
tled in China; but after remaining for 
atime, they have been massacred. For 
instance, Mohammedans and others settled 
at Canton in the ninth century; and in 
889, it is said that 120,000 foreign settlers 
were massacred. Again in the sixteenth 
century, the Portuguese commenced trade 
and formed a settlement at Ningpo; Span- 
iards and other foreigners also settled 
here. But in 1542, the whole settlement, 
consisting of over 3,000 persons, was de- 
stroyed, most of the settlers being put to 
death. Also at Cha-pu, about seventy or 
eighty miles north of Ningpo, on the 
Hangchow bay, there was a settlement of 
foreigners for the purposes of trade, about 
two hundred years since, who at length 
were massacred. It is often reported 
among the people at Ningpo, and other 
places in China where there are foreign- 
ers residing, that they and all the natives 
connected with them are to be put to 
death. So rife was such a report at 
Ningpo, two years since, and the excite- 
ment began to be so great that the foreign 
consuls requested the native officials to is- 
sue proclamations to quiet the people, and 
threaten punishment to those circulating 
inflammatory reports. 

There has been a massacre of Portu- 
guese at Ningpo since my residence here. 
Every Portuguese who could be found 
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was murdered in open day. This was 
done by the Cantonese, in consequence of 
getting into a quarrel with them about 
convoying vessels at sea. At that time 
the Cantonese requested of the authorities 
(secretly of course) to be allowed to 
massacre all foreigners, whether Portu- 
guese, English, or Americans. And no 
doubt nothing but fear of English troops 
prevented such a permission being given. 
Recently at Tung-chow and Chefu, in 
the Shan-tung province, days have been 
set for putting to death all foreign- 
ers ; so that the consuls had to take the 
matter in hand, and request the officials 
to issue proclamations, and to punish those 
circulating such reports. In view of these 
facts, it is by no means improbable that 
China may witness massacres like those of 
the “Indian mutiny.” I repeat, a false 
impression has been created in the people 
and government of the United States re- 
pecting the feeling of the Chinese towards 
foreigners, and respecting the security of 
foreigners in the land. “ Force,” which 
the ambassador, at the instigation of the 
Chinese government, deprecates, ‘ force” 
is the only thing that can give us even a 
footing here, to say nothing of expan- 
sion, — extending our work far into the 
interior. No treaty can for a moment be 
maintained without it. Thanks to British 
guns and the Providence of God for all 
the privileges that we peaceful Americans 
enjoy. 


Training Preachers at Ningpo. On 
the 14th of the present month one man 
was baptized-at Jih-z-kong. 

I have opened a day school at Jih-z- 
kong, and one also at Ningpo, for the 
children of the members of the church, 
especially, though a few heathen children 
also attend. The teachers are Christian 
men, and the instruction is all in the ver- 
nacular. 

My school for native preachers is now 
divided into two classes. One class, con- 
sisting of six students, is engaged daily in 
studying the Scriptures, both of the Old 
and New Testaments. The other class 


consists of four preachers, who are settled 
with their families at stations, — one in 
the city, and three at out-stations. 


They 
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are engaged in studying my “ Scripture 
Catechism,” a Catechism of Scripture Doc- 
trines, and sermonizing. Every Saturday 
they come to my house to recite, read 
their essays, taking the Scripture Cate- 
chism with references as the text-book, 
and present for criticism their plans of 
sermons on a text previously given them. 
-For the support of these schools, I wish 
to appeal to the friends of missions for aid. 
The raising up of a native Christian min- 
istry is of the first importance. We are 
dependent upon native agency in sustain- 
ing the work at the out-stations, and ex- 
tending it to new fields. Native preach- 
ers and pastors must, under the supervision 
of the foreign missionary for a time, carry 
forward the work of evangelizing this land. 


But they need much instruction, espe- ° 


cially in the Scriptures, in order to do this. 
And while they are studying, they need 
support. It costs $4.00 per month or 
$48.00 per year in silver to support one 
student ; and the school-teacher for each 
day school costs the same. Now are there 
not those who would feel it a pleasure to 
take one or more students to support while 
studying, and perhaps assume their sup- 
port when they enter upon the work of 
the ministry to their countrymen? The 
donor should bear in mind that one 
third should be added to $48.00 for green- 
backs, to realize that amount here, where 
the currency is in gold, and there is a 
loss by exchange. 

The children of our Christians also 
should be gathered into day schools taught 
by Christian teachers, and instructed both 
in the native books and our Christian 
books and Scriptures. 

The Presbyterian mission at Ningpo 
has raised up several able preachers in a 
boarding school chiefly for heathen boys. 
Their present plan is to select boys from 
the day-schools for the boarding-school, 
and then to select young men from 
the Christian graduates of the board- 
ing school, and also from the other mem- 
bers of the church, — those who bid fair 
for usefulness as preachers or teachers, 
and gather them into a training-school for 
six or seven months in the year, the re- 
mainder of the year being occupied in 
preaching or teaching, and in private 
studies. 
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As we have had no schools, I have been 
obliged to select from the church those 
giving promise of usefulness and of having 
been called to the ministry, and forming 
them into a training-school. According 
to my present plan, it embraces a three 
or four years’ course, the students be- 
ing employed at the same time more 
or less in evangelical labors, as preach- 
ers or colporteurs. The first two years 
they recite daily in the Old and New 
Testaments; beginning with Genesis and 
Matthew. The chapters for the lesson 
are previously analyzed and marked into 
paragraphs according to the sense or sub- 
jects treated of, and some references to 
parallel passages are given. These chap- 
ters are thoroughly studied and committed 
tomemory. In class they are translated 
from the concise, classical style of the books 
into the colloquial, and the meaning is ex- 
amined and explained asin a Bible class; 
after which the chapters for the lesson are 
repeated from memory, no one being al- 
lowed during this exercise to refer to the 
book. Two years thus take the class 
through the Pentateuch, the historical 
books, and some of the prophets, in the 
Old Testament, and through one of the 
Gospels, the Acts, and all the Epistles 
and Revelations in the New. The third 
and fourth years they study the Scripture 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Taking 
that with the copious Scripture references 
as a text-book, they write out their own 
“book of theology,” one essay a week, 
which is criticised and corrected in class. 
They also prepare plans, or sketches of 
sermons. 


Missionary Tour — Baptism at Chusan. 
Recently I made a trip in the vicinity 
of Teo-mung-giao, visiting a number of 
villages and preaching to large crowds of 
hearers, who gave good attention and 
seemed much interested in what was said. 
I was accompanied and aided in my work 
by two of my student-preachers. Since 
the visit, some from the villages thus visited 
have attended the Sabbath services at 
Teo-mung-giao. 

A short time since br. Goddard and I 
rented a house for a chapel in the large 
suburbs beyond the West Gate. Br. G. 
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has had services there two or three Sab- 
baths, — a crowd of hearers. 

April 12. — On the fourth of this month, 
at the regular communion season at Chu- 
san, I baptized two converts, who appeared 
unusually clear and satisfactory in their 
experience. I examined four other appli- 
cants for baptism ; but their knowledge 
and Christian experience did not appear 
to me such as to warrant their being 
received for baptism and the privileges of 
the church at this time. It was encourag- 
ing to find so many earnestly inquiring. 

On the whole, the work at the Ningpo 
station and out-stations appears to be pro- 
gressing as favorably as at any previous 
period in the history of this mission. The 
friends of missions must not be impatient 
nor discouraged at the slow progress 
of the work in China; but must press it 
with increasing vigor, and success is cer- 
tain. 


Southern China Nilssfon. 
LETTER FRoM Mr. JoHNsON. 


The Missionary’s Consolation. Swa- 
tow, May 18, 1869.— God is steadily 
working out His eternal purposes. When 
He wishes it, He will send out His light 
and His truth, and let them lead me. 
Feeling thus, there is comfort and peace, 
Yes, in the midst of clouds and darkness. 
Nowhere else is there “solid ground to 
stand upon.” But here we find it. ‘ He 
is the Rock. His work is perfect, for all 
His ways are judgment.” There can be, 
there is, no doubt, that it is God’s eternal 
purpose to give to His Son the heathen 
for His inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for His possession, to 
build up in Him a spiritual temple in all 
the earth. And O, wonder of wonders, 
that He can employ such instruments as 
we are in doing it. Yet, notwithstanding 
all the ‘ wood, hay and stubble ” we may 
bring into the work, the building will go 
up, until “ He shall bring forth the head 
stone thereof with shoutings, — Grace, 
grace unto it.” 


Relation of the Churches to the Work. 
I feel deeply, and never more than now, 
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that “our plans or methods of working 
are not altogether right;” that we come 
very far short of apostolic practice and 
precedent; and that not until we have 
something more like apostolic missions and 
apostolic missionaries, will the world be 
converted. There is, I think, a very gen- 
eral feeling that this is the need. The 
churches too are asking for this; they will 
be satisfied with nothing less. But are 
they in a condition to demand this? 
When they can allow a debt of a few 
thousand dollars to hang threatening over 
your treasury —over their treasury, — 
adding to your burden, when you are 
already “ pressed out of measure, above 
strength,” in their service, and compelling 
you to turn a deaf ear to their missions 
appealing for help and suffering for want 
of it. 

I saw recently a notice that a single Bap- 
tist church in one of our cities, had con- 
tributed more than $100,000 for a place of 
worship ! and that other churches too were 
contributing in an eqnal ratio for adorning 
their houses of worship! If they can af- 
ford to do this, (I presume none of those 
contributing have suffered from it,) is it 
right for them to allow their missionary 
organization to accumulate a debt, and 
their missions to suffer, not only for want 
of reinforcements, but even for the means 
to carry on their ordinary operations ? 
Surely, there is something wrong here. 

Yes, we must have apostolic missions 
and apostolic missionaries, but they must 
come forth from apostolic churches with 
apostolic pastors. The streams will not 
rise higher than their source. The foun- 
tain must first be made healthy; then will 
the streams be so that issue from it. O 
for some Elisha to come forth “in the 
power of the word of the Lord” to cast 
the salt into the spring of the waters, 
and then shall barrenness and death give 
place to life and fruitfulness in all the 
land, and in all the lands to which the 
waters shall flow. 


More Baptisms. Since I last wrote, I 
have made a visit to both Tang Leng and 
the Hu city, and have been greatly en- 
couraged at what I saw in both places. 
Three were baptized at Tang Leng while 
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I was there, two men and one woman, and 
I had the great privilege and satisfaction 
of baptizing five in the Hu city. 

I mentioned in the annual statement 
that there was an encouraging interest 
manifested in the city. It has steadily in- 
creased. Five candidates presented them- 
selves for baptism and sent for me to go 
up to the city, as most of them were too 
aged and feeble to come out here. Four 
of them were quite aged; one was 71 years 
old, the others, 65, 66, and 67. The 
woman 71 years old is the mother of 
Cheng-nguan-la, now employed as an 
assistant by Mr. Ashmore. Cheng-nguan’s 
wife was also baptized. One of the num- 
ber was our landlady five years ago. 
She is the widow of a former official, and 
a woman of some means and position. 
She gave up her idols soon after hearing 
the truth five years ago, and has given 
evidence for some time of spiritual con- 
version. 

When the attack was made by a mob 
of literati two years ago on our chapel, 
and the brethren were driven out, the 
furniture destroyed, and the chapel doors 
were nailed up, this woman fearlessly 


opened her house to the brethren, and 
they continued to have worship in it until 
the chapel was again opened. I felt a 
peculiar satisfaction in baptizing this 


woman. One of the number baptized, an 
old man sixty-six years of age, is almost 
totally blind. Yet he gropes his way reg- 
ularly every Lord’s day to the chapel. 
He has been a listener to the truth more 
or less regularly ever since we opened a 
chapel in the city, and has been for a 
long time a believer, but has not had 
strength to confess it before. 


Blind Convert. I was greatly inter- 
ested too, in my interview with Lang-pe, 
the old blind man, of whom I have made 
mention b-fore, who ministered to the 
brethren when they were the Lord’s 
prisoners in the city some years ago. 
I have not a doubt of his conversion. 
He has always identified himself with 
us, and has borne reproach for the 
name of Christ, but does not dare to 
come out and boldly confess Him yet. 
He is terribly annoyed and _perse- 
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cuted at home. He spent nearly all 
all the time that I was in the city at the 
chapel. As the dear old man sat, the 
tears streaming from his sightless eyes, 
and told me of all his trials and all his 
hopes since I first met with him, fifteen 
years ago, I could not but recall the 
words of the Lord by His prophet, — “I 
will bring the blind by a way that they 
know not; I will make darkness light be- 
fore them and crooked things straight. 
These things will I do unto them and not 
forsake them.” Lang-pe is thus being 


led, and will, I believe, soon find his way 


into the fold. He has already, I fully be- 
lieve, been “ sealed with that Holy Spirit 
of promise, which is the earnest of our 
inheritance until the redemption of the 
purchased possession.” Brighter days are 
dawning, I believe, for this little church. 
It was planted in troublous times. It has 
been troubled too from within. Some 
have disappointed our hopes. “ They 
went out from us, but they were not of 
us.” “ Nevertheless the foundation of 
God standeth sure, having this seal. The 
Lord knoweth them that are His.” 


— 
ilssfon to Sweden. 
LEtrer FROM Mr. TRUVE. 


' Pastoral Work. April 1—July 1.— 
During the month of April I was at home 
and preached as usual. There has been 
much sickness in the city, and I have 
visited several sick every week. 

The emigration has been very large 
during this month, and thousands have 
gone through Gottenburg on their way to 
America. I have met many and given 
them the last farewell either by preaching 
to them, or by private conversation. 
Many of them are Christians, and some 
were converted under my preaching be- 
fore I went to America. In many respects 
it has been a very interesting work, to go 
among them and leave a good impression 
on their minds before leaving their native 
land. 


Sweden Reacting on America, Amer- 
ica gains as a nation by the emigrations 
from Sweden, because the most active and 
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hard-working class goes there; but the 
Baptist churches gain especially, in that 
so many from our churches go there and 
draw other Christians with them. Many 
of the latter are very liberal, and under- 
stand better than the people in general, 
and feel a longing for freedom. They 
will soon become members of the Baptist 
churches in America, and I therefore con- 
sider that the churches here are only 
nursery schools at present for the churches 
in your land; and, the larger these schools 
are, the more fruit you will gather. For 
this reason I say, Sweden is your field of 
labor in this respect. I try to do what I 
can on this side of the water to work for 
the Baptist cause, which is the work of 
the Lord, and try to give them a right 
view even of what America is, a land of 
religious freedom. With this impression 
they leave this country. Capt. J., who 
was formerly a member of this church in 
Gottenburg, receives them in New York, 
and tries to help them as much as is within 
his power. They then go to the far off 
churches in the west, and increase the 
newly organized churches. It is easy to 
see who, humanly speaking, has the bene- 
fit of the mission in Sweden. Between 
ten and twenty leave this church in Got- 
tenburg this summer, and others intend 
to go next vear. 

The 29th of April I went to Copen- 
hagen, and from there to Mahn, to attend 
an Association in the south part of Swe- 
den. It was very interesting. Many hun- 
dreds have been added to the churches 
there lately, especially of the young. I 
preached at the meeting and in other 
places to large numbers of people. I 
stayed there till the 7th of May, but must 
then return to Gottenburg, because there 
was no one to take my place there. 

During this month I have preached at 
an out-station every Sabbath evening, be- 
sides preaching twice at the station every 
Sunday and leading a prayer-meeting and 
walking some distance. 


The Work in Finland. The 9th of 
June I went to Stockholm to attend the 
Conference. It was a very pleasant time 
for me, as well as all who were present. 
Two persons from Finland were there and 
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were baptized. They are a sister and 
brother to those who were baptized last 
year. They wished me to go to Finland 
and preach the gospel of Christ; many 
are waiting for baptism, and the Lord 
seems to have opened the way. 

The 16th of June I attended the As- 
sociation in Arboga, and the 17th in 
Asker, twelve miles from Orebro. The 
Spirit of the Tord was present, and I 
hope much good was done. In Arboga 
many said they had not enjoyed the bless- 
ing of God in such a rich measure in a 
long time as then. A great interest seems 
to be awakened with regard to the schools, 
especially the Sabbath-schools. 

The 22d I went to Gottenburg, and am 
now working with the power God grants 
in trying to win souls. A greater interest 
than usual is awakened among the hear- 
ers. The last week in May anxious souls 
came to me nearly every day, and several 
have since told me that God has pardoned 
their sins, and they are now happy in be- 
lieving. The field is hard, but I hope 
and pray and work. 

During this quarter I have preached 56 
sermons, held 15 prayer-meetings and 
traveled 1,062 miles. 


Report or A. W. LinpBLom. 


Setting Things in Order. —While I spent 
most of my time during the month in the 
seminary at Stockholm, at the same time 
I attended prayer-meetings and preached 
as I had opportunity; and made occa- 
sional trips to. the town of Straugnos and 
Eskilstuna. 

On the 7th of November I removed to 
Eskilstuna, and there entered upon my new 
field of labor the following day. ThereI _ 
found much to do in making arrange- 
ments and endeavoring to establish better 
order in the church, which not having had 
a regular pastor could hardly be said to 
have had any order. It was almost like 
beginning an entirely new field. The so- 
ciety at large in the place is much degraded 
and deeply sunken in vices and ignorance. 
They have looked upon the Baptists as a 
strange set of beings, while the more re- 
fined part of the community have tried to 
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satisfy the cravings of their minds with in- 
fidel sentiments, partly resulting from the 
gross hypocrisy which abounds among the 
priests, and partly from the general oppo- 
sition of the reputedly pious Lutherans 
against all acquisition of knowledge and 
all progress. Such is about the state of 
things in this place where I am now labor- 
ing. The first thing I had to do was to es- 
tablish order in the church, as already stat- 
ed. This being done, I fixed times for hold- 
ing services three times during the week in 
the town, with a view of spending a part of 
the remaining days in the country, preach- 
ing in different places. Sometimes, after 
having preached twice in the town and 
held a Bible class, I have held a meeting 
on Sunday evening in the country. Dur- 


Miscellany. 
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large to accommodate all who come. 
Among my hearers, I reckon some of the 
the more respectable part of the com- 
munity; both men and women. And 
whereas formerly the meetings were 
often disturbed by unruly persons, we 
now meet perfectly undisturbed, and 
marked attention is observable in the con- 
gregation. Some have been awakened to 
a sense of their lost condition, while others 
profess to have received peace in believ- 
ing. Two are soon expected to unite with 
the church. 

During these two months I have also 
several times visited other churches, trav- 
elling in all about 470 miles, preached 
forty-five sermons and held thirty-five 
other meetings. The Lord is with us, 


ring the two months that I have been here * blessing our work, and I believe He will 


I have seen fruits of my labors, not only 
in the church, but among those outside. 
The congregation has increased, so that 
our place of worship is not sufficiently 


do more than we are able to think. I will 
therefore continue to labor with hope and 
cheerfulness, so long as it shall please the 
Lord to use me as His humble instrument. 


MISCELLANY. 


Hon. HEMAN LINCOLN. 

This venerable man who was closely 
identified with the Missionary Union from 
the day of its organization till the time of 
his death, has ceased from his labors and 
entered into rest. After many months 
confinement to his house, he departed this 
life on the morning of Wednesday, Au- 
gust 11, 1869, in the 91st year of his age. 
He was officially connected with this In- 
stitution for a period of more than forty 
years, as a member of the Board, and of 
the Committee of Outfit and Examination, 
as Treasurer and as Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. It is fitting therefore 
that these pages should bear witness to his 
fidelity to every trust committed to him, 
during this long period of service, and to his 
great worth asa Christian man. We gladly 
avail ourselves of the following paragraphs 
from the pen of the present Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, whose acquaint- 
ance with him has been from a very early 
date, and whose relations: with him were of 
the most intimate and endearing character. 


Heman Lincoln, one of the eleven chil- 
dren of Heman and Elizabeth, was born 
in Hingham, Mass., Jan. 7, 1779. He 
was descended from Stephen Lincoln, 
who came over from England in 1638. 
His grandfather, Isaac; a graduate of Har- 
vard College in 1722, was educated for 
the pulpit, but devoted his life chiefly to 
the instruction of youth. His father was 
a highly respected citizen of Hingham 
where he acquired the honorable designa- 
tion of “ peacemaker.” Both of his pa- 
rents had a reputation for consistent piety, 
and for the godly wisdom with which they 
trained their children in Christian doc- 
trine and morals. 

Mr. Lincoln came to Boston in March, 
1793, and was apprenticed to a carpenter 
whom he served till his majority. Here 
for a time he regularly attended on the 
ministry, at Church Green, of Rev. John 
Thornton Kirkland, D. D., afterwards, 
from 1810 to 1828, President of Harvard 
College. But having heard with interest 
a sermon by Rev. Dr. Baldwin, he be- 
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came, with the consent of his parents and 
his master, a worshipper at the Second 
Baptist Church, where the Gospel was 
soon made effectual in his conversion, and 
where, May 19, 1799, he was baptized 
and welcomed into the church by Dr. 
Baldwin. In 1807, he went with his en- 
deared relative, Ensign Lincoln, and oth- 
ers to constitute the Third, afterwards 
the Charles St. Baptist Church which had 
Rev. Caleb Blood as pastor. But, for 
special reasons, he soon returned to the 
Second Church, of which, Sept. 29, 1809, 
he was elected a deacon. His first wife 
was Sarah, daughter of Rev. John Cush- 
ing, of Ashburnham. Her death occurred 
jn 1834. His second wife, married in 
1838, was Mrs. Hetty Gillison, of Phila- 
delphia, who died Feb. 3, 1867. Both 
were women of extraordinary worth, and 
left each a record of uncommon purity. 

Dea. L. was at one period much urged 
by his fellow-citizens into political life, 
and elevated to positions of honor and 
responsibility in the State government. 
He never sought, never coveted those 
distinctions, and accepted them only be- 
cause he was wanted as a man of con- 
scientious probity who could be trusted as 
true and faithful. He served at different 
times in both Houses of the Legislature, 
greatly to the satisfaction of his friends. 
In 1820, he was a member of the Conven- 
tion for the revision of the State Consti- 
tution, and there worked manfully for 
the cause of religious liberty and the 
rights of conscience — a cause that was 
not triumphant until the Convention of 
1830, when was expurgated from the 
Bill of Rights and from the Constitution 
the last remnant of the principles and 
spirit of religious oppression. 

In 1827, Dea. L. joined a colony from 
the Second Church in the formation of the 
Federal St.—since the Rowe St., and 
now the Clarendon St., Baptist Church, 
of which he was at once elected a deacon, 
an office he held with untarnish:d honor 
until his death. He was thus a Baptist 
member more than seventy years, never 
wavering a hair’s breadth from any fun- 
damental principle of his denomination. 
Almost sixty years he was a Baptist 
deacon, and we never knew the man who 
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surpassed him in that position as a cred- 
itable example of its appropriate spirit 
and fidelities. 

After years devoted to mechanical pur- 
suits, he became associated with Dea, 
Ward Jackson, of the Charles St. Church, 
in a prosperous mercantile business. Two 
men more unlike in temperament have 
not often come together as partners; but 
they happily codperated, for they both 
feared God and were scrupulously gov- 
erned by the same code of Christian eth- 
ics. The firm, “Jackson & Lincoln,” 
was the synonym of all that was fair and 
honorable in commercial life, and long 
had the confidence of the generation they 
served by the will of God. 

Dea. Lincoln has for a half century been 
best known as the friend of Christian Mis- 
sions, both Home and Foreign. His love 
to Christ early prompted him to efforts 
and sacrifices for the diffusion of the Gos- 
pel in the destitute parts of our own 
country. As for several years President 
of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, organized in 1832, he is well re- 
membered by the founders and early sup- 
porters of that noble institution. When 
Messrs. Judson and Rice called for help 
in the commencement of the Mission to 
Burmah, he was wide awake to the sum- 
mons, and earnestly entered into the work 
of Foreign Missions. We have seen a 
subscription paper of 1813, headed by 
Thomas Baldwin, John Ripley, and He- 
man Lincoln with equal sums as the first 
offerings of the Second Church toward the 
support of Mr. and Mrs. Judson at Ran- 
goon. 

In 1824, Dea. L. was elected Treasurer 
of the Baptist General Convention to 
succeed Thomas Stokes, Esq., of New 
York, an office which he held twenty-two 
years, rendering invaluable gratuitous ser- 
vice. ‘To give himself effectively to his 
duties as Treasurer, he retired from mer- 
cantile business and entered the Mission 
Rooms as an executive colaborer with 
Dr. Bolles, the Corresponding Secretary. 
In 1833, he visited by appointment from 
the Board, and wholly at hisown expense, 
the Cherokee Mission, then in North Car- 
olina, and there became, more than ever, 
warmly interested in the evangelization of 
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that tribe, and also in the chief missionary, 
Rev. Evan Jones, and the native assist- 
ants, John Wickliffe and Jesse Bushy- 
head. 


Dea. L. was much relied on as a safe 
counsellor in the affairs of variaus religious 
organizations, as the American Bible So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Bible Society, 
the American Tract Society at New 
York, the American ‘Temperance Society, 
&c. From 1835 to 1862, he was a Trus- 
tee of Brown University, and for many 
years a Trustee, as he was one of the 
founders’ in 1825, of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. From 1846 to 1868, 
he was Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, and was ever remarkable for his 
constancy and punctuality of attendance 
on the weekly meetings. For more than 
forty years he rendered kind and faithful 
service to departing and returning mis- 
sionaries, extending to them generous 
hospitality, and in various ways providing 
for their comfort. With many in the 
field he maintained correspondence, not 
only official but fraternal, and to all the 
older laborers still living the intelligence 
of his death will painfully revive memo- 
ries of his lavish, considerate kindnesses. 

His decline was moderate almost be- 
yond a parallel. Remarkably free from 
disease, he exhibited an uncommon ten- 
acity of life, and all the indications of his 
approaching end were the gradually slack- 
ening movements of the machinery of his 
being. The process was slow and lasted 
for years, his vitality ebbing almost im- 
perceptibly away until the long expected 
hour when, as Montgomery says of a 
Christian’s tranquil death, — 


“ life so sweetly ceased to be, 
It lapsed in immortality.” 
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Until within a few hours of the cOn- 
cluding scene, the sinking veteran recog. 
nized a few of his more endeared friends; 
but for months, though manifestly con. 
scious, he could distinctly articulate only 
responsive monosyllables. To one he 
uniformly said “ Pray.” His trust in the 
Saviour he had long loved and served he 
was able to signify as unshaken, and in 
reference to his eternal future and his 
prospective reunion with precious ones in 
glory he betrayed no faltering of hope. 
None who had known him needed any 
utterances in confirmation of that life-tes- 
timony which had been so uniformly and 
decidedly satisfactory. 

He loved justice and invariably exem- 
plified it in all the relations of life. To 
the best of his ability he religiously hon- 
ored every obligation, however created, 
or whatever the possible injury to himself. 
We never heard his exact honesty, by any 
charge or implication, called in question. 

As a Christian, unexceptionable in his 
morality, he was sound in the faith, hold- 
ing firmly the stronger elements of Paul- 
ine Christianity. And yet, with all his fix- 
edness in belief, he was one of the most 
charitable in his judgments of those who 
differed from him4n religious creed and 
practice. He was “a lover of good 
men,” and their ready, cordial associate 
in good works. 

The cause of Christ was dearer to him 
than personal reputation or any earthly 

His record was remarkably un- 
sullied, and all the churches with which 
he was connected may count that record 
as among their choicest ornaments; and 
of his eight pastors the five still living may 
well be grateful that they were ever of- 
ficially associated with one whom they 
can to the last remember as “A MAN OF 
Gop, AND AN HONORABLE MAN.” 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN JULY, 1869. 


MAINE. 


Bangor, a friend 2 50 
Jefferson, ch. 6 
Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss, 

Soc., Mrs. E. H. Richardson tr. 12 00 


Yarmouth, ch. 
Buxton Centre, ch. 
B. Sexvey 
neeton, ch., per Rev. 0. ete 
Thomaston, 3a ch., Female For. 
Miss. S0c., William Wilson tr., 


61 50 
88 00 
20 00 
64 87 193 87 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
North Stratford, ch. 
VERMONT. 


Windsor, ch. 

Burlington, Ist ch., of wh. 1 is fr. 
8. S., fr. Sparrows,”’ C. W. Dun- 
can’s class, fur Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, 
Thongzai, Burmah, E. A. Fuller 
tr., 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Springfield, Mrs. A. E. Waterman, to 
be expended under care of Mrs. M. 
H. Bixby, Toungoo, Burmah, 

Reading, ch., C. C. Manning tr., 

Boston, Mrs. Hanvan Billings, de- 
ceased, for Rangoon Theo. Sem., 
60; A friend 245.70 ; Shawmut Av. 
ch., mon, con. coll. 22.09; a 
friend 300; 

Chelsea, Ist ch., F. K. Cushing, to 
sup. of student in Rangoon Theo. 
Sem., 40; Cary Av. ch., 8. 8., tow. 
sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. D. A. 
W Smith, Rangoon, Burmah, 
Geo. C. Bosson tr., 133.63 ; 

South Wilbraham, Rev. John Read, 

East Abington, ch. 

Charlestowa, Ist ch., Boardman 
Miss. Soc., L. E. DeWolf tr., 

Chelms‘ord, Central ch., mon. con. 
coll. 

Manchaug, ch. 

West Acton, ch., mon. con. coll., J. 
M. Brown tr., 

Southbridge, ch. 22.10; Sturbridge, 
ch. 12; bast Longmeadow, ch. 10; 
per Rev. M. Jameson, 

Worcester, lst ch., Dea. G. W. Rugg 
tr., 


CONNECTICUT. 
Norwich, Central ch., Fem. Mite 
Soc 


Conn. State Convention, W. Griswold 
tr., Mary Loomis 1; Rev. David 
Wright 2; East Thompson, ch. 
10; Mansfield, ch. 15; Brooklyn, 
ch. 11.78; Plainfield, Union ch. 
15; New Haven, German ch. 10 
Hartford, South ch. 636.69 ; 


NEW YORK. 


New Lebanon Springs, ch. 

Madrid, 8. H. Van Sickler, tow. sup. 
of nat. pr., care Rev. W. Dean, 
Bangkok, Siam, 

Buffalo, Cedar St. ch. 60.10; Ninth 
St. ch. 33.11; Nunda, ch. 47.28; 
Castile, ch. 7.72; per Rev. M. 
Jameson, Ca. 

Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. 


Sec., 
Chenango Asso., Oxford ch., in part, 
22.59; Oxford & Greene, ch., in 


part, 7; 
Chemung River Asso., Hornellsville, 
ch., in part, 
Oneida Asso., Rome, ch., in part, 
Harmony Asso., Harmony, ch., in 
a 66.10; Jamestown, ch. 30; 
wittville, ch. 10.25 ; Frewsburg, 
ch. 6; Portland, Ist ch. 30 ; Har- 
bor Creek, ch. 5.55; Mayville, ch. 
8.70; North East, ch. 4.54; Sher- 
man, ch. 16.15; Finley's Lake, ch. 
2; West Portland, ch. 1.45 ; North 
6 | 
oll. per Rev. 0. Dodge, 
2d ch. 46; 


Stanford, lst ch., of wh. 10.18 is 
fr. 8. 8., 17.18; Coll. at Asso., in 
part, 17.85; 

Deposit Asso., Tompkins, ch. 


Donations. 


6 00 


74 28 


701 47 


776 47 


10 26 


100 00 


188 74 


Union Asso., Bedford, ch. 25.02; 
Cross River, ch. 5.98; Yorktown, 
ch. 18.26, all in part, 

Hudson River Central Asso., Mid- 
dietown, ch. 82.75; Peekskill, ch. 
19.20, both in part, 

Hudson River So. Asso., Berean ch. 
bal. 26.12; West Farms, Pilgrim 
ch. 30.66; ; 

Chenango Agso., Norwich, ch., bal. 
New York Asso., Nyack, ch. 8. 8. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Coll. per J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec. 
Jacobstown, ch. 61.88 ; Camden, 
North cb., 8. 8. 8; Trenton, Cen- 
of wh. 30.62 is fr. 8. 


Coll. per Rev. 0. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 
Sussex Asso., Wantage, ch. 

Kast New Jersey Asso., New Mar- 
ket, ch., in part, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


44 25 
101 95 


56 78 
19 00 
16 00 


Linesville, ch. 
Philadeiphia, L. A. C. 
oS. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 


Philadelphia, 5th ch., bal., W. H. 
Mann 800; West Philadelphia, Ist 
ch., 8. 8., for sup. of 8. R. Hop- 
kins, in Rev. J. L. Douglass’ sch., 
Bassein, Burmah, 100; Anzora 
Mission 40; Blockley, ch., of wh. 
60 is fr. James Miller, for sup. of 
James B. Miller in Rev. J. L. Doug- 
lass ech., Bassein, Burmah, 
116.82; Balligomingo, ch. 18.45; 
; Elizabeth, 
Mr. and Mra. Roberts 10 ; Hunt- 
ingdon, ch. 2; Clarion Asso., 
Brookville, ch. 56; Bulah, ch. 1; 
Red Bank, ch. 2; Mahoning, ch. 
10.25; Two Lick, ch.2; Mount 
Pleasant, ch.2; Union, ch. 10.05; 
Warsaw, ch.2 ; Leatherwood, ch. 
8; E. Mahoning, ch. 3.70; Ber- 
ean, ch. 8; Greenville, eh. 4; 
Franklin, Union ch. 260 ; New 
Bethlehem, ch.2; Punxatawney, 
ch. 2.75; Pine Flats, ch. 3.91; 
West Lebanon, ch. 1.75; Leather- 
wood, 8. 8. Convention 11.70; 
Coll. at Asso. 3830; Soldiers’ 
Run, ch. 7; 


DELAWARE. 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 


Sec., 
Ist German ch., 8. 8. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg, ch. 8. 8., tow. sup. of 
nat. pr., care Rev. I. D. Colburn, 
Burmah, W. 8. Elliott tr., 


OHIO. 


Chester, ch. 

Wauseon, Kate A. Learned, 

Cleveland, German ch., 8. 8., tow. 
sup.of nat. pr. among the heathen, 

Miami, Union Asso., per Rev. F. A. 
Douglass, to be expended under 
care of Mrs. L. Jewett, Nellore, 
India, 

per Rev. Thomas Alien, Dist. 

Ashtabula Asso., Madison, ch. 6.29 ; 
Conneaut, ch. 7.80; Kingsville, 
Phineas Morse, tow. salary of Rey. 
Wm. Ward, Sibsagor, Assam, 10; 
Ashtabula, ch. 16.25; Perry, ch. 


8.42; 
Cleveland Asso., Chester, ch., M. 
Philbrook 6 ; Columbia, ch. 24.22; 


43 76 


52 10 


Painesville, ch. 22.88 ; 
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Meigs Creek Asso., Marietta, ch. 
29.69; Windsor, ch. 2.98; Me- 
| Connellsville, ch., of wh. 7.03 is fr. 
| S. 8., 18.61; Cumberland, ch., of 
fr. 8. 8., 11.50; Coll. at 
Asso. 21.85; 
Clinton Asso., Ceesar Creek, ch. 
Sciota Asso., Licking, cn. 4.09; 
Coll. at Asso., of wh. 50 is for sup. 
. of nat. pr.,care Rev. I. J. Stod- 
' dard, Gowalpara, Assam, 58.45 ; 
Columbus Asso., Delaware, ch. 20; 
Welch Hill, ch., 8 
W. H. Worden 5; half 


Lorraine Asso., Camden, ch. 8.18 ; 
Elyria, ch. 18.80; Sullivan, ch., 
L. Fernworth 1; Coll. at Asso. 
84.08 ; 


INDIANA. 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. 


Northern Indiana Asso., South Bend, 
ch., 8. 8., tow. sup. of Lendock 
and Vachi, in Rev. E. P. Scott’s 

f. sch., Nowgong, Assam, 

Union Asso., Vincennes, ch. 

Monticello Asso., per H. C. Bruce, 


ILLINOIS. 


Moline, L. E. Fish 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Sec., 
Bloomfield Asso., Coll. at Asso. 30.66; 
Bethel, ch. 18; Champaign, 
friend of Missions 5; Goshen, ch. 
15; Urbana, ch., Rev. A. L. Sew- 
ardand Mrs. E. B. Baker, 5 each, 


10; 

Chicago Asso., Elgin, ch., 8.8, 
quar. payt. tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
Nowgong, Assam, 

Clear Creek Asso., Carbondale, ch, 
and friends 

Dixon Asso., Bethel, ch. 2.50; Dixon, 
ch. 25; Elkhorn Grove, ch. 1; Ful- 
ton, ch. 120; Morrison, ch. 18.01; 
Shannon, ch. 6; Sterling, ch. 4; 
York, ch. 13; to be expended un- 
der care of Mrs. E. P. Scott, Now- 


Assam 
Edwardsville Aaso.,Upper Alton, ch., 
mon. con. coll. 
Fox River Asso., Morris, ch., 8. 8., 


bal. 
Galesburg Asso., Monmouth, Un- 
ity ch., 8. 8.1.58; Young Amer- 
8. 


4.60; 

Illinois River Asso., Coll. at Asso., in 
part, 8.40; Toulon, 2d ch. 1; La- 
con, ch. 3.75; Wyoming, ch. 2; 

Louisville Asso., Coll. at Asso. 

McLean Asso., Normal, ch., Rev. C. 
Smith 6; Hudson, ch., 8. 8., tow. 
sup. of studerit in Rangoon Theo. 
Sem., 10.85; Towanda, ch. 10 ; 

Rock River Asso., Rochelle, ch. 

Salem Asso., Bushnell, ch., Rey. J. 
J. Place and wife 5; Carthage. ch., 
8. 8.12; Mrs. Johnson 5; Hills- 
boro’, ch. 2; Independence, ch. 
9.25: Macomb, ch., M. T. Wins- 

2; uaka, ch.,Mrs. Harring- 

ton and Mrs. Borler, 5 each, 10; 

Plymouth, ch. 2; Raritan, ch., of 

wh. 65 each is fr. I. 8. Negley, E. 

B. Hunt, and J. Philhorner, 32.85 ; 

Rossville, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. Mrs. 

Mitchell, 6; Saint Mary, ch., 8. T. : 

Graves §; Union, ch. 1; all to be 

expended under care of Mrs. E. P. 

Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 


IOWA. 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Pa Asso., Burlington, ch. 2; 


8. 4; Alexan- 
5 
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471 09 


78 66 


83 50 
28 45 


25 35 


9210 381 80 


Columbus City, ch. 2; Danville, 
ch. 4; Jefferson,ch. 8; Mount 
Pleasant, Ist ch. of wh. 6 is fr. Rev. 
H. Burnett and 2.10 fr. Miss Wil- 
son, 12.48 ; 2d ch., for African Mis- 
sions, 6 ; New London, ch., of wh. 
6 is fr. Rev. R. King, 8; 

Dubuque Asso., Dubuque, ch., mon. 
con. coll. 

Fox River Asso., Coll. at Asso., per 
Rev. R. T. Peak, 8.40; Concord, 
ch. 4; New Hope, ch. 1.40; 

Upper Des Moines Asso., Browns- 
boro,’ ch., Mrs. Moffatt 


MICHIGAN. 
Ovid, Rev. P. C. Bassett 
Coll. per Rey. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Grand’ River Asao., Early Centre, 
ch., 8.8 


Hilisdale Aseo., Girard, ch. 
Michigan, Asso., St. Clair ch. 


MINNESOTA. 
— per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Minnesota Asso., Lakeland, Martin 
Leland Munger, a sacrifice of per- 
sonal pleasure for Missions, 

Southern Minn. Asso., LeRoy, ch. 

Zumbro Asso., Coll. at Asso., per 
Rey. G. W. Fuller 

Lake City, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. 8. 8., 
2.25 fr. Swede Class, 6.60 fr. Swede 
Miss. Concert ; Georgia Fuller, a 
silver half dollar, .60; Jennie 


Foust .50 ; 
MISSOURI. 
Rev. S. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Macon, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. 8. S.,a 
coll. taken up June 27, on occasion 
of the 50th Anniv. of the baptism 
of Moung Nan, the first convert in 
Burmah, 

Carrollton, L. B. Ely 5; Warrens- 
burg, Rev. I. H. Denton 1; St. 
Louis, Rev. 8S. W. Marston 1; Lib- 
erty, Rev. Mr. Buckner 5 ; 

Springfield, Rev. B. McCord Roberts, 
for Burman Missions, 7; Col. H. 
Fletcher, tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
care Rey. J. E. Clough, Ongole, 
India, 60 ; 

Haynesville, Rev. W. C. Barrett 1; 
Chillicothe, Vine St. ch. 21.75 ; 
Col’d. ch., for African Missions, 


38.50 ; 
No. Liberty, Coll. at Asso. 88; Cam- 

eron, ch. 1.25; 

WISCONSIN. 

“. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 
Lake Shore Asso., Barton, ch. 
St. Croix Valley Asso., Prescott, ch. 
OREGON. 


Willamette, Coll. at Asso., per Rev. 
G. C. Chandler, D. D., 14; Am- 
ity, ch., to be expended under care 
of Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole, In- 
dia, 11; 


LEGACIES. 


Essex, Conn , Rebecca Hill, bal., per 
8. Bowdlear, Att’y, 


Donations and Legacies from April 1 
to Aug. 1, 1869, 


Donations and Legacies from April 1 
to Sept. 1, 1869, 


[October, 1869, 


61 63 


18 40 


1495 40 71 


18 40 


26 25 


89 25 157 90 


10 °0 
800 18 00 


25 00 
$5,764 72 


181 60 
$5,896 36 
$25,479 99 


$31,876 35 


84 63 
28 16 86 48 
6 35 
62 54 
138 80 
500 Hi 
53 30 
67 06 
275 
8 00 
16 
8 50 
810 66 60 
20 
100 18 v0 
12 00 
70 71 
7 60 67 00 
4 6 18 
15 15 
22 75 


